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In the Shadow of the Rock 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick deplores 
the bickering discords of Protestant- 
ism. Retiring from his pastorate at 
the great Riverside Church in New 
York, he finds no inspiration in the 
constant spawning of new sects and 
their antipathies. In the twilight of 
his career, he laments the fact that 
every time a group of his co-religion- 
ists takes a new slant on doctrine, they 
split off and form a new church. 


“In the United States this process 
has been mainly responsible for 
shattering Protestantism into more 
than 250 sects whose differences are 
not relative to any important prob- 
lem in the world.’’* 


The time has come, he says, for all 
Protestants to cultivate Togetherness: 
‘“‘We must start with the spirit of unity, 
from which alone union can ever come.”’ 

We Catholics like to think that these 
_remarks, and the recent statement of 
Bishop Manning, are signs that a 
gentle wind is. blowing Romeward 
through the alien corn of heresy in 
America. Domestic trouble iu the 
sects, however, bears little portent of 
reunion with Rome. Even the re- 


ligious liberals who lilt of “One Church 
in One World,” and are anxious to 
hold our hands, have no serious inten- 
tions of marrying into the family. 
The discontent and disunity of the 


1 Readers’ Digest (May, 1946), p. 73. 
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non-Catholic denominations do, how- 
ever, constitute a strong argument for 
the authority of the Catholic Church. 
There was a time when authority was 
deemed a dark and ghastly gorgon that 
was welcomed only by those who had 
delivered themselves up to a reprobate 
sense. Actually, the early Reformers 
were imperious in their magisterial 
pronouncements and held their ad- 
herents together by the force of their 
personal authority. Yet, they 
preached personal liberty, and some- 
how their adherents despised in theory 
the very authority they accepted in 
fact. But to-day their descendants 
have embraced the principle and ex- 
tended it to its logical conclusion in 
fact. Hence the disintegration of 
Protestantism. In startling contrast 
to this crumbling is the cohesion of 
three hundred million Catholics of all 
nations and colors and classes. And 
this amazing unity is cradled in the 
authority of the Church. 

The Catholic preacher of to-day is 
fortunate. Formerly he had to speak, 
laboring under a keen awareness that 
the ‘“‘liberals’’ and the non-Catholics 
in his audience resented the supposed 
arrogance of authority. He knew 
that, if he did succeed in proving the 
case for Church authority from Scrip- 
ture, certain minds would regard it 
as true but regrettable. True, even 
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to-day there are those who damn all 
authority as “‘totalitarian,’’ but you 
can be sure that in any modern con- 
gregation you will also find intelligent 
people who are weary of the hopeless 
muddle of private religious specula- 
tion. They want a little less freedom 
and more order. They are like the 
little girl in the Progressive School who 
stamped her foot and snarled at her 
teacher: ‘‘Do I have to do as I please 
again to-day?’ Tired of being foot- 
loose and fancy-free, running wild and 
getting nowhere, they want to settle 
down and find something that will give 
them security and inner peace. Chest- 
erton describes the quest: 


For in my soul one hope forever 
sings, 

That at the next white corner of a 
road 

My eyes may look at Him. 


They would like to believe as Catholics; 
they long to rest in the shadow of the 
Rock that is Peter. 


A Sermon on Authority 


The subject of authority is, there- 
fore, an appropriate theme for a Sun- 
day sermon, especially if there are non- 
Catholics or Catholics of feeble faith 
‘in the congregation. Its suasion is 
strong in view of the bedlam of our 
times. Let us make the most of it. 

A good point of departure for such a 
sermon would be a brief description of 
the “‘lost week-end” of contemporary 
thought in all its formless confusion. 
There is a marble tomb in St. Paul’s, 
London, bearing this inscription: ‘I 
lived in doubt; I die uncertain; 
whither I go, I know not.” The 


average educated American has very 
specific and definite ideas about food, 
clothes, and business, but he hesitates 
to entertain positive and definite dog- 
mas regarding the other world and the 
He respects them, save in a 


after-life. 


few cases like that of Irvin Cobb, but 
he is bewildered by the babel of dis- 
cordant voices. 

Yet, deep down in his heart he 
yearns for truth about the ultimate 
realities. Wet blankets of skepticism 
will never quench the fire of intellectual 
hunger. The search for God and cer- 
tainty goes on, and will go on until the 
world’s end, because the human ani- 
mal seeks truth as the compass-needle 
seeks the North. Gamaliel Bradford, 
in one of his poems, writes: 


My one unchanged obsession, where- 
soe’r my feet have trod 

Is a keen, enormous, haunting, 
never-sated thirst for God. 


They say in Russia that ‘‘God sits in 
the corner and waits.” Eventually 
the eager mind will find Him. Stalin 
has apparently realized that he couldn’t 
destroy religion by destroying ikons 
and cathedrals. He could achieve it 
only by purging the world of intelli- 
gence. The mind extinct, he could 
then create the godless society of his 
dreams. 


Human Heart Craves Infallible Answer 


In religion, the search for truth leads 
up to the threshold of an infallible 
Church. Nothing less will satisfy. 
The supernatural world is invisible: 
we must accept it on the authority of 
someone else, because we cannot see it 
under a microscope or test its chemical 
reaction. We can study the trigo- 
nometry of a triangle, but not of the 
Trinity. We must, therefore, listen 
to one who claims to know the facts. 
Someone must lift the curtain so that 
we can take a peek; if not, we don’t 
even know where the curtain is. 

If the unveiler’s authority is weak, 
we cannot possibly have any feeling of 
assurance that his teaching is true 
And since the next life is a matter of 
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eternal life-and-death, we could give 
neither assent nor obedience to an 
authority that might be wrong. He 
would first have to furnish a guarantee 
of infallibility before we would listen 
with firm faith and confidence. An 
infallible Church must logically be 
the goal of every religious quest. 

Another point that should be stressed 
before considering the Scriptural 
proofs is that an infallible Church is 
the inevitably logical outcome of 
Christ’s mission on earth. Granted 
the Divinity of Christ, it is obvious 
that He had it within His power to 
create an infallible Church. Now, to 
create a fallible Church would have 
been absurd, irrational: to construct 
such a Church would be to devise a 
system that could destroy Chris- 
tianity within one or two years after 
His death. For it would have the 
power of contradicting every word He 
ever uttered, and of teaching this mass 
of contradictions as the Gospel of 
Christ: a fallible Church would thus 
be able to erase the original teaching 
of Christ from human history. Christ 
didn’t give His Christianity a halter to 
hang itself. In humiliation and agony 
He preached the Word, but He was 
only wasting His time unless He left 
behind Him some means whereby that 
Word would be preserved intact and 
incorrupt. 


Scriptural Proofs of Infallibility 


After considering the probability 
of an infallible Church, the next homi- 
letic step is the Scriptural proof of the 
fact. It is the climax of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel (xxviii. 18-20): 

“All power in heaven and on earth 

has been given to Me. Go, there- 

fore, and make disciples of all na- 


tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 








of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded 
you; and behold, I am with you 
all days, even unto the consumma- 
tion of the world.” 


It was a gigantic task He strapped on 
the shoulders of these uneducated men. 
Their assignment was to preach to 
philosophers and kings, as well as to 
the poor and ignorant. They needed 
confidence, and He gave them the 
surest guarantee that they would 
quote Him correctly: ‘Behold, I 
am with you all days.” 

And in Mark, xvi. 15, Christ com- 
mands the Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to every creature: ‘“‘He who be- 
lieves and is baptized, shall be saved, 
but he who does not believe shall be 
condemned.” This presumes infal- 
libility in the Apostles. Else, why 
would Christ condemn a man for not 
believing error? Or, in other words, 
the unbeliever might be right, and 
yet Christ would condemn him for re- 
fusing to believe the Apostles when 
they were wrong. 

In John, xiv. 17, Christ promises 
that the Holy Spirit of Truth will 
reside in the Church: “‘And I will ask 
the Father and He will give you 
another Advocate to dwell with you 
forever, the Spirit of Truth... .” 
These words were spoken at the Last 
Supper, and it was at the same time 
that Christ promised that ‘‘when He, 
the Spirit of Truth has come, He will 
teach you all truth” (John, xvi. 13). 
Just as no evil will ever drive out the 
Holy Spirit, so also no error will ever 
invade His dwelling-place: ‘And I 
say unto thee: “Thou art Peter, and up- 
on this rock I will build My Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it’’’ (Matt., xvi. 18). 

Christ visioned that the authority of 
His Church would not only give His 
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Christians the truth that would make 
them free; it would also clothe them 
in the seamless robe of unity: ‘Yet, 
not for these only do I pray, but for 
those also who through their word are 
to believe in Me, that all may be one, 
even as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee; that they also may be one in Us, 
that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me’”’ (John, xvii. 20, 21). 


The Ghost of the Ultra-Liberals 


How can anyone fling a denial of 
Church authority into the teeth of 
texts like these? How can any hon- 
est Scripture reader mistake the un- 
mistakable? The explanation usually 
is some preconceived attitude that is 
invulnerable to any textual proof. It 
might perhaps be based on a squirming 
mass of unconscious prejudices against 
the ‘‘heavy hand” of Rome. Or again 
it might have its origin in the con- 
scious opinion that final truth is un- 
attainable. The Episcopal Ghost in 
“The Great Divorce’ by C. S. Lewis is 
a superb example of this vaporous 
mentality. This ultra-liberal divine 
refuses to believe in the reality of hell 
even after he has been there. Invited 
to heaven, he is not interested because 
it is the land of answers, not of ques- 
tions, and for him there is no final 
answer: “The free wind of inquiry 
must always continue to blow through 
the mind.” To him, there is some- 
thing stifling and stagnant about the 
idea of attaining truth. He objects to 
his companion’s term for God—*‘the 
Eternal Fact.”’ No, God must be far 
more than static, finished reality: He 
is the ‘Supreme Value,’’ the spirit of 
sweetness and light and service. He 


returns to earth to address a Theo- 
logical Society on the tragedy of 
Christ’s early death; but for His 
blunt, sudden end, Christ would have 
outgrown His earlier views and grown 


to wider circles of intellectual maturity! 

The Bishop represents that large 
group of enlightened thinkers who call 
themselves ‘‘Humanists.” A _ recent 
volume on Religion states that ‘‘half of 
the intellectual people of the modern 
world are Humanists.”” They find 
themselves intellectually unable to 
profess the traditional faith in God, 
and so accept the unselfish service of 
mankind as the highest conceivable 
ideal. They are building the City of 
Man. 

This sort of atheism is the most 
tragic fruit of the principle of private 
religious opinion. The Humanist re- 
jects a priori the Scriptural proofs for 
authority, because authority is medie- 
val. He concedes the bungling and 
blasphemy of the Reformation, but he 
believes it was a step in the right direc- 
tion. It emancipated the human 
mind. The Medieval Church built on 
these texts was obscurantist: it pinned 
the wings of the inquiring spirit. But 
came Luther and the dawn! 

Another fruit of private opinion is 
Unitarianism. It is Humanism with 
a Boston accent. The Unitarian 
Creed is said to be: “I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, and the Neighborhood of Boston.”’ 
The Unitarians claim to be members of 
the Christian family. But in a recent 
brochure against Orthodox Protes- 
tantism, they claim that the great 
values and the great discoveries are 
yet to come. Religion is a daring 
enterprise into the unknown, and the 
free mind must be ready for surprises. 
Traditional Christianity? The Resur- 
rection story is but a symbol of the 
eternal mystery of seed-time and 
Spring: nobody knows what happened 
in the garden on Easter morning. 

In Humanism and Unitarianism we 
find the principle of private opinion 
pushed to its logical conclusion, a con- 
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clusion that any Christian must con- 
sider a tragedy. It has diverted sin- 
cere men from Christ, and not only 
from Christ, but from the whole world 
of the supernatural as well. When 
Pierre van Paassen (who speaks of 
“my master, Alfred Loisy’’) was or- 
dained in the Unitarian Church in 
January, he declared that the Kingdom 
of God is not a fairy-tale but a politico- 
social state of affairs attainable on this 
earth. What a melancholy prospect 
for a Christian! It reminds us. of 
Arnold’s Dover Beach: 


The sea of faith . 

Was once too at the full, and round 
earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle 
furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing 
roar, 

Retreating to the breath of the night 
wind 

Down the vast edges drear 

And the naked shingles of the 
world. 


Pathetic Situation outside the Church 


Our heart goes out to so many earn- 
est Anglicans who yearn for authority 
but find only turmoil in their Church. 
The three departments of the Episco- 
pal Church have little in common. 
The verse has it: ‘High and crazy: 
Low and lazy: Broad and hazy.” 
Unfortunately there is more truth 
than poetry in it. The Episcopal bis- 
hop of a diocese may be ‘‘Low,” and 
will be called on to settle questions of 
doctrine, discipline and devotion for 
“Broad” and ‘High’ members. He 
may be asked, for instance, to adjudi- 
cate questions of fast and abstinence 
which he personally considers ‘‘High 
and crazy.’’ The mental confusion re- 
sulting from this situation has one 








salutary effect. It has clarified the 
religious problem for many members of 
the “‘High’’ Church. They see that 
Anglican Orders and Indulgences are 
only tangential questions, and that 
Church authority is the main issue. 

The conclusion of a sermon on 
“Church Authority” can be a direct 
appeal for prayers for our non- 
Catholic friends that they may return 
to their Father’s House where there is 
authority and order and a single bond 
of universal love. Dr. Fosdick be- 
wails the fact that religion, which 
should be the most unitive force in 
society, has become the most divisive. 
The principle of infallible authority 
excludes the principle of private opin- 
ion, which makes for division. God 
speed the day when the other sheep will 
come back to the one fold and one 
Shepherd! 

And as we leave the pulpit we can 
say a little prayer of homiletic grati- 
tude for the authority of the Catholic 
pulpit. It makes our preaching yoke 
sweet and our burden light. An arti- 
cle by a Congregational minister in 
the magazine Advance, says: 


“Moreover, the priest has the 
whole Catholic Church behind him. 
It makes no difference if the con- 
gregation likes him or his sermons; 
their loyalty is not to him but to the 
Catholic Church. In contrast, the 
poor Protestant minister stands 
pathetically alone. He speaks with 
no authority except as people are 
convinced of his sincerity, that he 
represents what he speaks.” 


Very, very true! But let us hope that 
the good-will of the Catholic audience 
is not an incentive to clerical sloth, 
but a spur to toil and tears and sweat 
and blood in sermon preparation. 





Retreat Masters and Simple Poverty 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


As far as indications go, we have a 
most anomalous condition in this 
country among Religious women under 
simple vows. We have Religious 
women with only a simple vow of 
poverty observing what is more than 
solemn poverty as actually practised. 
We have them forbidden to accept 
small money gifts in hand and, with 
permission, to use these gifts for pious 
purposes or for personal needs com- 
patible with Religious poverty—for 
example, to purchase a useful book or 
school equipment that the Congre- 
gation cannot furnish We have 
Religious women told, and _ told 
wrongly, either that they cannot ac- 
cept gifts because the alleged gifts 
are given intuitu functionis, because a 
rare patient in a hospital, after re- 
munerating in no niggardly way the 
hospital for services rendered, wishes 
also to show appreciation to the Sister 
on the hall by giving her a small money 
present for her own use. Or it is 
held that any gift coming from a 
former pupil is still imtuttu functionis, 
since the contact would not have been 
made and the friendship developed 
except for the Religious life; or again 
the Sister is asked if she needs any- 
thing, and is expected of course to 
say that she does not, being under 
spiritual duress; or worse still, Sisters 
are told that, once they take the vow 
of poverty, they are prevented from 
accepting anything of monetary value 
except for the Religious Institute. 

Over against this, in the case of not 
a few Religious men with solemn vows, 


(and for that reason incapable of ac- 
quiring property except for their 
Order), is the practice of allowing 
these priests or clerics the de facto use 
of presents given them if the same pres- 
ents are compatible with the general 
state of poverty. 


Misconceptions Regarding Religious 
Poverty 


Some years ago I heard of one Chap- 
ter of Religious women declaring that 
no Sister could be given permission to 
accept more then five dollars as a pres- 
ent—anything over and above that 
went to the community. That same 
institute has only the poverty of the 
Norme. Therefore, the right of ac- 
quiring property with permission was 
not taken away from the members of 
that community, although large sums 
(and I would think that no sum under 
at least $100 could qualify as large) 
would have to be set aside to be dis- 
posed of by last will and testament. 
That General Chapter was unwittingly 
guilty of embezzlement; for the excess 
gift in the event that the Chapter could 
limit the amount would have to be 
returned to the giver, unless it was 
known that the giver intended the 
gift, at least conditionally, for the 
community. In individual instances 
we might conceive of a Religious for 
good and sufficient reasons being re- 
fused permission to keep any kind of 
gift; but what the rules and constitu- 
tions permit generally, no Chapter can 
forbid generally, because Chapters 
are without any authority to legislate 
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organically, since their power is in the 
nature of adopting ways and means of 
carrying into effect the rules and con- 
stitutions of the institute, not chang- 
ing or supplanting those same funda- 
mental laws. 

True, there are rules and consti- 
tutions that forbid the Religious after 
profession to acquire any property 
at all; but even in these exceptional 
institutes we can easily imagine the 
Religious being given the de facto use 


of small presents after the manner of | 


Religious men with a solemn vow of 
poverty being allowed the de facto use 
of similar presents. Some years ago 
one of the world’s leading authorities 
on the Religious life discussed the jus- 
tification of Religious priests in Europe 
being allowed the use of some of the 
money they earned by writing for im- 
proving themselves culturally through 
travelling, attending university lec- 
tures, etc. If I remember rightly, the 
conclusion reached was that such ex- 
penditures are not in themselves 
against poverty. The practice, too, 
of institutes of priests with solemn 
poverty appears to be to allow their 
members to accept money for trips if 
the individuals are deserving of those 
rare favors. 

The worst vagary I have heard of in 
unqualified simple poverty is the rumor 
that Sisters in a forthcoming Chapter 
are going to discuss the feasibility of 
denying any and all permissions to 
theirmembers to accept small money 
gifts to have Masses said for themselves 
and their relatives. Surely, those de- 
signing Sisters are not simple enough 
to imagine that the community’s in- 
come can thereby be increased; for the 
Religious can merely inform their rela- 
tives or friends to arrange with the 
local priest to say the desired Masses, 
or these relatives or friends can make 








the Sister herself their agent to con- 
vey the Mass stipends to the chaplain 
or parish priest, so that the Sister can 
assist at the Mass that has been ar- 
ranged for her. 


But Where Do the Retreat Masters Come 
In? 


They come in here. They as a group 
seem to know only their own poverty, 
and the advice that they often give 
to Sisters is neither correct nor clever. 
They themselves are living under a 
regime of poverty that is within the 
law, and by and large of fairly high 
observance, even if it be not of the 
same intensity as characterized their 
respective founders and first-genera- 
tion members. But I am very dubious 
that even a very small minority of these 
retreat masters themselves practise the 
high ideals of poverty  strictissime 
observantie that they preach to Re- 
ligious women. To hear them give 
counsel, a person would conclude that 
no one living under a simple vow of 
poverty in any congregation could 
lead even a regular life, if he or she 
were with permission to receive small 
gifts of money and with permision 
spend that money for sacred or pious 
purposes; whereas the truth is that 
for several centuries back thousands 
of men and women in the institutes of 
simple poverty have found high reli- 
gious development in following ap- 
proved rules of poverty, and in vast 
numbers have come as near to evangeli- 
cal poverty as have the generality 
of those professing solemn poverty— 
even though this conception of pov- 
erty has not undergone the degeneracy 
decried in the French clerical story of 
the three padres passing through the 
gates of a railroad station. The first 
padre with the simple vow of poverty 
presented a second-class ticket; the 
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second with a solemn vow of poverty 
presented a first-class ticket; and the 
third with no vow of poverty at all, 
a secular priest, sought out the third- 
class coach. 

No one would expect a retreat 
master with a solemn vow of poverty 
himself, or a simple vow of poverty that 
is legally rather than actually differ- 
ent from a solemn vow of poverty, to 
know the niceties of the whole field of 
simple poverty; but anyone would 
think that such priests ought to be 
conversant with the fundamental dif- 
ferences between solemn and simple 
poverty. One would suppose such 
priests are beyond the temerity of 
branding practices allowed by the 
Church and long tested by various 
generations of Religious men and 
women as incompatible with the life 
evangelical. Under such modified 
poverty have grown up men and 
women of heroic virtue. Yet, all too 
many retreat masters will declare, as 
canonists a priori, that superioresses 
are letting abuses creep into their com- 
munities, if they give permission to 
their subjects to accept a few dollars 
a year to be used for Masses for them- 
selves and their intentions. How 
many of those same masters of non- 
existent poverty would forego the de 
facto use of gifts that their own ob- 
servances of poverty permit? 


Why Such Confusion on Poverty among 
Religious Women? 


One reason is that many of our Am- 
erican institutes of Sisters were colonies 
sent over from European diocesan in- 
stitutes founded or directed by priests 
who possessed the genuine apostolic 
spirit, but were devoid of any real grasp 
of the nature of simple poverty. 
Others started here with rules borrowed 
from Europe; yet, these rules were 


hardly more than a preamble of a 
Religious constitution. Thus, prac- 
tices grew up inspired largely by the 
poetical side of poverty, and not by 
its legal side. Then, when many of 
these institutes became pontifical and 
were given the Normz as their rule of 
life, there was a carry-over of a whole 
series of previous practices of pov- 
erty—practices quite extensively based 
on an unconscious economic deter- 
minism. Hence, we have the hodge- 
podge of poverty that obtains so 
widely in this country among Re- 
ligious women. The fears entertained 
against practices within their consti- 
tution are alleged as a justification for 
denying rights plainly given. Be- 
sides, these fears are not at all justified 
by antecedent probability; since in 
every part of the world thousands of 
valiant Religious women during these 
last three centuries have availed them- 
selves of these liberties within their 
practices of poverty, and instead of 
degenerating spiritually have grown 
into an all-around religious formation 
which many of our poverty dissenters 
would find it hard to equal individually 
and corporately. 


Poverty Precedents Two Centuries Old 


Many of my readers would be inter- 
ested in the development of one of the 
first congregations of men to introduce 
simple poverty into the modern 
Church, as shown by declarations 
made by that congregation in its 
General Chapters. Here are some such 
declarations two hundred years old. 


(1) We have dominion over the 
real property and the simple bene- 
fices which we own when we make 
our vows, or which we may acquire 
thereafter. 

(2) We have dominion over the 
profits accruing from our real prop- 
erty and simple benefices. How- 
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ever, it would be a violation of the 
vow to spend these profits, to turn 
them to our own use, or to use them 
for pious causes, without the supe- 
rior’s consent. 

(3) We have dominion over the 
real property which comes to us by 
inheritance. 

(4) We have dominion over the 
real property which we may acquire, 
either by our own money, or by a 
donation made to us personally, or 
by legacy, or by any other legal way. 

(5) We have dominion over the 
chattels personal which we acquire, 
either by our own money, or by a 
donation made to us personally, or 
by any other lawful means, unless 
they are things of little value and 
suitable for the use of missionaries. 
In this case according to the wish 
of our sainted founder, and to the 
custom hitherto observed in the 
Congregation, each one is supposed 
to turn them over to the com- 
munity. If, however, they should 
be costly and unsuitable to our state 
of life, it would be equally a viola- 
tion of the vow to retain them with- 
out the superior’s permission, or to 
use them even with his consent. 

(6) He who disposes of his real 
property by drawing up a will with- 
out the superior’s permission, does 
not sin against the vow of poverty. 

(7) He who disposes of his real 
property during his lifetime, without 
the superior’s permission, does not 
sin against the vow of poverty. 
However, because three members 
held an opposite opinion, the Chap- 
ter in order to remove any danger 
of violating the vow on this point, 
granted to all the members per- 
mission to dispose of their real 
property during their lifetime; with 
this proviso, however, that for the 
sake of order, and to obviate the 
many inconveniences that might 
arise, the matter should be com- 
municated to the provincial and this 
is prescribed in the rules of the 
provincial’s office. 

(8) Whoever accepts or resigns a 
simple benefice without the supe- 
rior’s consent does not violate his 











vow of poverty. In the event, how- 
ever, that any expenses are neces- 
sary for the acquisition of the bene- 
fice, he can incur these only with the 
superior’s permission. Otherwise 
he would sin against his vow. 

(9) We can acquire real property 
or the annuity from money which is 
ours by. inheritance, or from an 
intestacy, and the vow of poverty 
is not violated even though we do 
not have the superior’s permission. 
However, without violating the vow, 
we cannot spend such money to 
acquire chattels personal, unless we 
have the superior’s consent. 

(10) Whoever, without the su- 
perior’s leave, purchases real prop- 
erty or chattels personal with money 
which has come to him as a legacy, 
or as a personal gift, or in any other 
lawful way, or even with the profits 
accruing from his real property, is 
guilty of a violation of his vow of 
poverty. 

(11) The Chapter, in conformity 
with the intention of our founder 
and the traditions of our forefathers, 
considers anyone who carries his 
money about on his person, keeps 
it in his possession, or in the custody 
of another, without the superior’s 
consent, guilty of a violation of the 
vow of poverty. The Chapter states 
that any member who would act in 
this way should not consider him- 
self safe in conscience. 

(12) Whoever would hoard up 
his income without intending to 
spend it with the superior’s leave, 
either on his own necessities or on 
some pious work, would sin against 
his vow of poverty. 

(13) It is not a sin against the 
vow of poverty to spend one’s own 
money in making necessary re- 
pairs on one’s real property or bene- 
fices. 

(14) He does not sin against his 
vow of poverty who, without the 
superior’s authorization, relieves his 
tenant of the obligation of paying 
the yearly rent in whole or in part, 
provided the reduction of rent or its 
entire remission is due the tenant 
out of justice or in fairness. But if 
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it is a gratuitous donation, it is 
opposed to the vow unless one has 
the superior’s permission. 

(15) To give, without the supe- 
rior’s consent, verbally or in writing, 
to one’s parents when they are not 
in need, a donation out of the profits 
of a family inheritance, or of real 
property, is a sin against our vow of 
poverty. 

(16) It is a sin against our vow of 
poverty to spend our money, however 
we may acquire it, on uses opposed 
to the Canons, to the Rules of our 
Congregation, or to the decrees of 
General Chapters, even if we have 
been given permission to do so by a 
superior. 

(17) The Chapter states that no 
member can, without the superior’s 
consent, accept and keep for him- 
self any offering that is made to him 
by reason of the functions, offices, or 
ministries with which he has been 
charged, especially Mass stipends, 
without violating the vow of pov- 
erty. Moreover, if a member should 
spend such offerings for his own or 
for another’s use, he would be guilty 
of an injustice to the Congregation. 


(18) The following are sins against 
our vow of poverty: Unbeknownst 
to the superior, to appropriate the 
property of the Congregation, to 
lend it to outsiders, to give it away, 
to carry it off to some other com- 
munity house, to turn it to our own 
or to another’s use in any other way, 
or to allow it to be destroyed or 
seriously damaged through negli- 
gence. 


(19) Those superiors are guilty 
not only of a sin against the vow of 
poverty but of a sin against justice 
who, forgetting that they are not 
the owners but merely the dis- 
pensers and administrators of com- 
munity property, consume and waste 
it on usages foreign to our state of 
life. They should also remember 


that they are the fathers of the 
family, and that, as such, it is their 
obligation to provide willingly and 
generously not only for the necessi- 


ties, but for the decent maintenance 
of their members—in keeping with 
our state of life. 

(20) Whoever, without the su- 
perior’s consent, sells or gives away 
books and other things, even though 
they have been acquired with per- 
mission and with our own money, 
sins against the vow of poverty. 


Pre-Code Prescriptions on Poverty 


The foregoing declarations are sound 
as far as they interpret the simple 
poverty in its nature. Some of them 
suppose rules and constitutions that 
allow what the Code forbids (e.g.): © 
spending income as it accrues with 
permission, instead of disposing of it 
once for all as the future votant de- 
sires; managing one’s inherited or ac- 
quired property in place of turning 
this management over to some one 
else, not excluding the Religious com- 
munity itself; disposing of one’s estate 
inter vivos instead of keeping it sub- 
stantially intact, as the Code directs, 
so as to serve for needed support in the 
event that the subject leaves the com- 
munity or is dismissed from it. How- 
ever, the Holy See has declared that 
the Code prescriptions on poverty do 
not bind institutes previously ap- 
proved with more liberal provisions. 
Yet, the very restrictions of the Code 
are improvements that experience over 
the years has suggested. For all that, 
I am afraid that the fine protection 
that is thus thrown around human 
rights by those corrective provisions 
are nullified in too many instances in 
the case of women votants by an ig- 
norance of these rights in the matter 
of testating and making provisions for 
the future spending of annual income. 
I fear that by direction or indirection 
both these liberties are in fact widely 
denied, The young woman is left 
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under the impression that she would 
be an ingrate if she didn’t turn over 
all her income during her life and her 
estate at her death to the community, 
although she may have in the world 
persons with strong claims of blood or 
charity upon her beneficence. And 
apart from such existing or foreseen 
claims, she would profit mightily if a 
fair share of her yearly income went 
into Masses for her intentions and into 
charities of her yearly designation. 
The rest of the income could go to the 
community during her life, and the 
principal at her death; but here also 
she ought to be mindful of preéxisting 
claims upon her consideration. In any 
case, though, she must be free in fact 
to follow her own untrammeled de- 
sires, and not be bullied into doing 
what she would not have done if she 
had not been subjected to undue in- 
fluence, or if she had been fully and 
honestly informed of her rights. The 
priest who examines women postulants 
and novices to make legally sure of 
their freedom of action in entering re- 
ligion might profitably inquire into 
what they know about their property 
rights. Might not this dual freedom 
be better safeguarded if the legal 
documents were drawn up by a chan- 
cery priest in duplicate form, and these 
were sealed after they were executed— 
one copy being kept in the community 
archives and the other in the diocesan 
archives to be opened only after death, 
except for the document disposing of 
annual income? After all, Canon 569 
demands knowledge no less than 
Canon 552; few girls in this age and 
country enter religion under duress, 
but many do dispose of their property 
rights without knowing, at least fully, 








the freedom that Holy Mother Church 
declares is theirs. 


How Can This Poverty Confusion Be 
Dispelled? 

One rejoinder to this question might 
be that the confusion does not exist, 
inasmuch as the practices complained 
of have all been established by legiti- 
mate custom. But error and ignorance 
never found a custom. How explain, 
for instance, a community of women 
making their votants sign a document 
turning over to the Sisterhood all in- 
come possessed or that may be ac- 
quired? How can that custom be 
squared with the prescriptions of the 
Code? There is, however, a quick 
way of dispelling this disedifying and 
at long range even disruptive con- 
fusion. It is for the given community 
to find out what kind of poverty is 
enjoined upon them by their papal or 
episcopal constitutions; and then in- 
quire into the practices that experience 
has proved feasible and edifying. 
These practices can be taken as a 
core of a newly drawn up set of prac- © 
tices to be discussed outside of Chap- 
ter, then finally revised in Chapter, 
and thereupon presented to the Holy 
See or to the Local Ordinary—de- 
pending on whether the community 
is of pontifical or diocesan law. That 
outline may be corrected here and 
there; but after it is approved, the 
said community will know where it 
stands with regard to poverty. Thence- 
forth, regularity will begin to flourish, 
because the poverty of that institute 
will be well understood, and by the 
one stroke the two enemies of the com- 
mon life will be slain—the extremes 
of laxity and rigorism, both leading to 
evangelical anarchy. 











St. Anthony of Padua: Doctor of the Gospel 
By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


On January 16 of this year Pope 
Pius XII declared St. Anthony of 
Padua a Doctor of the Church in the 
Apostolic Letter, “Exulta, Luisitania 
felix.”! This act crowns the glory of 


one of the most popular Saints and 


wonder-workers. It has been the long- 
cherished wish of the Minorite Order, 
and of others who had studied the life 
and writings of the great Paduan, to 
see him ranked among the Church’s 
Doctors. For many decades the Fran- 
ciscan Superiors have been working 
towards this goal, and in more recent 
years their petitions to the Holy See 
have been increasingly supported by 
similar requests from other personages 
and societies of importance in the 
Catholic world. 

Regarded as a great light during his 
lifetime, Anthony actually received 
the honor of the Doctorate on the very 
day of his canonization eleven months 
after his death. On May 30, 1232, 
“Pope Gregory is said to have intoned 
with a loud voice the antiphon proper 
to the Holy Doctors of the Church: 
‘O Doctor optime.’’? From that 
time to this the Franciscans and the 
countries of Portugal and Brazil have 
used the Mass for Doctors in Anthony’s 
honor. In fact, this was used in the 
Roman Missal everywhere till the 
revision of the Missal by St. Pius V. 
The Office for Anthony’s feast in the 

1 The Latin text will soon appear in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis. The English quota- 
tions given here are used with permission from 
The Franciscan Herald and Forum (Chicago), 


which carried a translation in its issue o 
June, 1946, pp. 163-166. 
2 Ibid. 


Franciscan Order dwells on his wis- 
dom; and he has ever been hailed 
as the first teacher of the Friars Minor 
and a light to the Catholic Church. 
The present Holy Father declares: 


“It is no wonder, then, that a 
great many have expressed the wish 
to see the devotion paid for ages to 
the Paduan Wonder-worker as a 
Doctor of the Church, confirmed and 
extended to the universal Church. 
Not only did the wish come from 
the Seraphic Order, which in its 
general chapters repeatedly formu- 
lated the wish, but distinguished 
men from every class have not hesi- 
tated to disclose it as their most 
ardent desire.’’* 


To many Anthony’s new honor may 
come as a surprise. He stands in our 
churches holding the Divine Child, 
and all who are unacquainted with his 
apostolate and writings think of him 
merely as a fine young Saint to whom 
we have recourse when we wish to find 
lost articles. If they look at the 
statue more closely, they will see that 
the Saint holds a book on which the 
Holy Child rests. This book sym- 
bolizes the writings of the young 
preacher, of whom the Pope says: 
‘“‘He shines not only in the sanctity of 
his life and the celebrity of his miracles, 
but also in the outpouring of a heavenly 
doctrine that has lit up the world and 
still floods it with its brilliant light.’’* 


Anthony as an Augustinian Canon 
Anthony was born at Lisbon in 
1195, probably on the Feast of the 


3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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Assumption. The eldest child of the 
young spouses, Martin Bulhom (or 
Bouillon), a descendant of the famous 
Godfrey Bouillon, and Mary Teresa 
Taveira descended from the Asturian 
kings, Anthony received the name 
Ferdinand at his baptism in Lisbon’s 
Cathedral. His parents later had two 
other sons and two daughters. These 
children with their mother lived to see 
Anthony canonized and invoked as a 
great wonder-worker. 

In his fifteenthyear Ferdinand be- 
came a Canon Regular of St. Augustine 
in Lisbon. For greater peace and 
study he went to the Abbey of the 
Holy Cross at Coimbra, the home of 
the Augustinian Master General. Here 
the Canons had a fine school with 
famous teachers, and an _ excellent 
library. Regular discipline, fervent 
devotion, zeal for religion, and true 
study were the order of the day.* Not 
only the Franciscans but the entire 
Catholic world owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Canons of the Holy 
Cross for the excellent training they 
gave the young Ferdinand in religious 
life and the sacred sciences. Two 
doctors of the Sorbonne were among 
his professors in philosophy and the- 
ology—Don Juan Cesare, the Abbot, 
and Don Raimondo.’ Ferdinand had 
a remarkable memory and a keen 
mind. For eleven years he studied the 
Sacred Scriptures, the Fathers, history, 
and the natural sciences. Languages 
also occupied his attention, as his later 
history proves. He became a priest at 
about twenty-three, and soon after met 
the first Friars Minor whom St. 
Francis was sending to evangelize 
Morocco. He heard of the Poverello 


5 Fr. (now Bishop) Vittorino Facchinetti, 
O.F M., Antonio da Padova (Milan, S. Lega 
Eucaristica, 1926). 
6 Ibid., p. 39 (1). 


from their lips, and later their mar- 
tyred bodies were brought back to rest 
at the Abbey of the Holy Cross. 


Joins Franciscan Order 


Conceiving a vehement desire for 
martyrdom in the Franciscan Order, 
Ferdinand received reluctant permis- 
sion to join the ranks of the Friars 
Minor at Olivares. Then about 
twenty-five, he sailed for Africa, but 
illness forced him to reémbark for 
Portugal. However, a storm broke 
out at sea and carried his ship to Italy. 
He managed to get to Assisi, and there 
met St. Francis, ‘‘whose dear coun- 
tenance flooded him with such great 
emotion that it inflamed his mind 
with the most intense fire of seraphic 
ardor.’ 

As a Franciscan, Ferdinand re- 
ceived the name Anthony. For some 
short time he remained in seclusion, 
but one day he was asked to preach be- 
fore some of his brethren and some 
Dominican visitors at a_ religious 
assembly at Forli. He arose in obedi- 
ence and astonished everyone by his 
profound knowledge of dogma and the 
Bible, and by his eloquence dis- 
tinguished by a sweet persuasion. He 
could no longer remain hidden. Soon 
Bologna and Rimini heard his preach- 
ing. 

When Anthony’s reputation for 
heavenly learning began to spread far 
and wide, the Seraphic Founder 
charged him with the duty of teaching 
the friars, addressing him in these 
charming words: ‘To Anthony, my 
bishop, Friar Francis sends his greet- 
ings. It is my pleasure that you lec- 


ture on sacred theology to the friars, 
but only, as is contained in the rule, 
so long as you do not extinguish the 
spirit of holy prayer and devotion by 


7 Exulta, Lusitania felix. 
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such study.” Anthony acquitted him- 
self of this charge of teaching to the 
letter, thereby becoming the first of 
all the lecturers in the Franciscan 
Order. He taught first in Bologna, 
later on at Toulouse, and finally at 
Montpellier, all cities noted for learn- 
ing. Indeed, our Paduan took care to 
mould the minds of his pupils, not only 
with his oral instruction, but also with 
the example of a very holy life, safe- 
guarding especially the lily-white 
flower of purity.’ . 

Anthony taught not only his 
brethren but also the clergy and other 
Religious. Till his death in 1231 
he was ever active in study, teaching, 
preaching, writing, and travelling. 
Although only thirty-six at the time of 
his death, he had been Guardian of the 
friary at Puy-en-Valay in 1225, 
Guardian of Limoges in 1226, and in 
1227 Minister Provincial of Northern 
Italy from France to Venice and from 
the Alps to Tuscany. He laid down 
his office of Provincial in the Chapter 
at Assisi in 1230. Though unexcelled 
in learning and eloquence, he was dis- 
tinguished by his unfailing kindness to 
all as confrére and superior. He ruled 
with zeal, prudence, and charity. 
Even as Provincial, he continued to 
preach and write, despite the heavy 
work of visitations. He gave missions 
at Rimini, Aquileia, Gorizia, Udine and 
Gemona. He founded friaries at 
Gorizia, Trieste and Pola, and preached 
short courses at Cividale, Treviso, 
Conegliano, and Venice. He went to 
Padua for the first time in 1229, and 
then to Ferrara, where he caused a 
little baby to speak in defense of its 
mother’s innocence. He had new 
triumphs of conversions and miracles 
in Florence, Varese, Cremona and 
Brescia. 

8 bid. 


As a Franciscan, Anthony shone 
with every virtue that characterized a 
true son of the Seraphic Father. His 
humility was so great that he would 
wash the feet of the friars, work in the 
kitchen, and make himself everyone’s 
servant. John Rigauld, an early bi- 
ographer, writes of him: 

“O truly humble man! He hid 
his knowledge and was called to the 
apostolate by the Lord. He sought 
the lowest offices and was thus glori- 
fied. He placed himself last of all 
the friars, and his miracles put him 
in the first place. And when he 
was in high position, he did not be- 
come proud, but by his vigilance 
he saved the lambs entrusted to his 
care from the teeth of the wolves.’” 


Anthony’s penance was constant 
and severe. The same Rigauld as- 
sures us that the Saint’s austerities 
were so great that at times he could 
hardly stand upright. Thus, he be- 
lieved, he could the better preach 
Christ crucified, and fly to His em- 
brace, almost freed from the trammels 
of the flesh. Virginal chastity was 
Anthony’s greatest treasure, and the 
lily will ever remain one of his char- 
acteristic symbols. From prayer and 
study he derived that wisdom and 
knowledge that fitted him to be the in- 
spirer of his Order, the teacher of the 
multitudes, and the “hammer of 
heretics.” 

It was in the Seraphic Order that 
Anthony’s virtues came to perfection. 
Whether we consider his zeal or his 
obedience, his poverty or his charity, 
we find him a perfect model. He was 
the delight of the friars and will ever 
be one of the greatest examplars of 
Christian virtue and Franciscan ob- 
servance. He is a most eloquent 


9 Leggenda Rigoldina (i.e., Life of St. 
Anthony by Jean Rigauld), quoted by Fac- 
chinetti, op cit., p. 123. 
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promoter of vocations to the Religious 
life. While devotion to him flourishes 
—and please God it ever will!—the 
Seraphic Order will also flourish. If 
the whole Church honors Anthony, the 
Order which he graced with his learn- 
ing, sanctity and miracles has ever 
held him in the highest esteem. This 
honor will increase now more than 
ever since he is a Doctor of the Church. 


Anthony as Apostle 


To appreciate the great labors of 
Anthony in his preaching apostolate, 
it will suffice to know that he preached 
almost continuously from October, 
1222, till shortly before his death in 
June, 1231. During that time he de- 
fended the faith, and brought about 
peace among contending factions in 
Lerdia (Spain), in two cities of Por- 
tugal, in ten French and forty-five 
Italian cities. Only those who are 
acquainted with the disastrous local 
feuds of this era can appreciate what a 
contribution to social peace Anthony 
thus made. He became a light and a 
joy to the Church, especially in France 
and Italy. With youthful energy he 
passed from prayer to study, from 
searching the Scriptures to composing 
fine commentaries on them, from 
classical and Patristic research to prac- 
tical sermons that converted sinners, 
terrified heretics and evildoers, and 
encouraged saints. He displayed an 
astounding power of adaptability as 
he proceeded from one center of cul- 
ture to another, or from one audience 
to another. He knew how to apply the 
wisdom of the Arab peninsula from 
which he had come to the land of 
juridic science which he was con- 
verting. He was a genius at such ap- 
plication, for he knew the needs of the 
people and the Religious. 

Whilst Augustinian solitude, dis- 









cipline and culture prepared Anthony 
for this tremendous apostolate, it was 
the Franciscan spirit of love for Christ 
and Mary and fiery zeal for souls that 
transformed the young friar into a 
world apostle of seraphic power. He 
had learned from Augustine that love 
is supreme, and in the service of the 
poor Anthony proceeded to sacrifice 
himself supremely for that love. An- 
thony gives the Augustinian doctrine 
a new vigor and spreads the doctrine 
of love with fresh ardor. If the Fran- 
ciscan Order feels more at home in the 
spacious ideas and loving warmth of 
Augustine’s mind and heart, it is due 
to Anthony. His transforming power 
is the bridge whereby the wonderful 
influence of Augustine, refined in the 
crucible of Anthony’s great love, has 
come down to the Order of Friars 
Minor. In the furnace of Anthony’s 
charity and the light of his mind new 
fires were enkindled within the Minor- 
ite Order that will continue to glow 
and burn for all time. They enlighten 
the minds of other masters; they warm 
the hearts of the friars and the whole 
Church. 

The Holy Father praises Anthony’s 
apostolate in these words: 


“Both his contemporaries . . . and 
more modern authorities are of one 
accord as to the great light Anthony 
shed by his doctrine, which was 
indeed a veritable preaching of the 
Divine Word. They all bestow the 
most ample praise on his wisdom 
and extol his eloquence to the 
skies.’’! 


The ‘Hammer of Heretics’’ 


Anthony deserves the Doctor’s 
honor in a special way for combating 
heresy. His was a restless age in 
which the Neo-Manichzans and other 
heretics were devastating whole por- 


0 Exulta, Lusitania felix. 
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tions of the Lord’s vineyard. The 
present Holy Father quotes Pope 
Pius XI in praising Anthony for re- 
futing and converting heretics: 


“The Wonder-worker of Padua 
enlightened with the light of Chris- 
tian wisdom his stormy age, in- 
fected as it was by depravity... . 
His apostolic power and art shone at 
its best in Italy, .. . but he displayed 
it, too, in several provinces of 
France. For Anthony embraced in 
his eager activity his Portuguese 
compatriots and no less the Africans, 
the Italians, the French, and indeed 
any people whom he found in need 
of Catholic truth .... As to the 
heretics, however, notably the Albi- 
genses, the Cathari and the Patari- 
nes, who at the time raged almost 
everywhere in their attempt to ex- 
tinguish in the hearts of the faithful 
the light of their native faith—he 
fought them with such vigor and 
success that he was justly styled 
the ‘Hammer of Heretics.’ ’’"! 


In various French cities, and also in 
Milan and Rimini, Anthony exposed 
the false doctrines and defended the 
true faith. In Rimini the indifference 
of the people annoyed him when he 
first spoke. He then preached to the 
fishes in the nearby Adriatic, and these 
creatures came to him miraculously, 
and seemingly paid close attention to 
his words. The people were duly im- 
pressed, and even the heads of the 
heretical sects held public disputes 
with the saintly friar to the edification 
of the people.” 

God was pleased with Anthony’s 
zealous labors and confirmed them 
with many wonders. Even St. Fran- 
cis, while still living, one day appeared 
at Arles while Anthony was preaching 
on the Passion. Francis himself at- 


11 Tbid. Quoted from Antoniana solemnia 
of Pope Pius XI, March 1, 1931. 
12 Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 294, 295. 


tests this, and St. Bonaventure records 
it as well as other historians. !* 


Anthony as Theologian and Writer 


Pope Pius XII joins the great 
company of eminent men who admire 
Authony’s writings, summarizing as 
follows the new Doctor’s contributions 
to the sacred sciences: 


‘“‘Whoever studies the sermons of 
the Paduan closely, finds him con- 
versant with the sacred writings, 
an outstanding theologian in dog- 
matic research, and an exceptional 
teacher and master in dealing with 
ascetical and mystical subjects. His 
sermons constitute-a kind of well- 
capitalized bank from which par- 
ticularly our sacred orators can 
draw a plenitude of very forceful 
material to defend the truth, to 
combat error, to refute heretical 
ideas, and to reclaim the hearts of 
those who are lost to the right 
path.’’!* 


What did Anthony write? Some 
say he wrote ‘“‘books and sermons.” 
However, all his writings are sermons 
or sermon notes. He was ever active 
in teaching and preaching, and thus 
his writings have a pragmatic value. 
They are the gist of his apostolate for 
Religious and the people. The follow- 
ing works are accepted as genuine 
writings of Anthony: “Sunday Ser- 
mons,’’ ‘‘Marian Discourses,’ and 
“Sermons on the Saints.” Other 
works sometimes attributed to him 
are: “A Mystical Explanation of 
Sacred Scripture,” “‘A Moral Con- 
cordance,’ and “Sermons on _ the 
Psalms.”’ 

In the seventeenth century De La 
Haye published Anthony’s genuine 
and doubtful works. Azzoguidi did 
the same in the next century. Various 
8 Tbid., pp. 305, 306. 


M4 Feulta, Lusitania felix. 
% Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 218-225. 
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excerpts from these writings have been 
published since then. About fifty 
years ago Dr. Antonio Locatelli be- 
gan a critical edition of Anthony’s 
“Sunday and Marian Sermons,” and 
after heroic efforts managed to publish 
five folio volumes before his death in 
1905. His colleagues finished the great 
task. There are thirteen booklets 
numbering 926 pages in all, enriched 
with many learned notes prepared 
mostly by the amiable and lamented 
Dr. Locatelli. The final edition also 
has the “Sermons on the Saints.’’ 
The Marian Sermons are for the feasts 
of the Nativity, Annunciation, Puri- 
fication and Assumption.’ Though 
we have no autograph works of 
Anthony, there are ten early manu- 
scripts containing his writings. They 
are in Padua, the Vatican, Turin, Linz, 
and two in the possession of the Loca- 
telli family.” 

The Saint began to ee his ser- 
mons at Limoges in 1226, at the re- 
quest of Cardinal Rinaldo dei Conti 
di Segni (later Alexander IV); he 
finished them at Padua. Thus, within 
five years, amid many travels and al- 
most constant preaching, the young 
friar wrote profound and beautiful 
sermons that have merited for him the 
Church’s Doctorate and an honored 
place among the preachers of the 
world. He wrote with great patience, 
judgment, and knowledge. He uses 
the Bible and quotes from the Fathers 
(especially Sts. Basil, Gregory the 
Great, Ambrose, Augustine) and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. His use of Scrip- 
ture, tradition and nature lore is a 
lasting tribute to his Augustinian 
teachers at Coimbra, where Anthony 

16 Thid., pp. 222, 223. Cfr. present writer’s 
“The Writings of St. Anthony,” in La Lu- 
cerna (New York City, February, 1946), pp. 


28-31, 55. 
@ Facchinetti, op. cit., pp. 223, 224. 





imbibed most of his learning. He had 
little time for further study as a friar. 
Though he quotes from others and 
often cites their names and works, 
much of his material ranks as eminent 
personal contributions to the elucida- 
tion of Christian teaching. His charm 
and zest, his great love for Christ and 
Mary, and his zeal for souls are ap- 
parent on every page of his sermons. 

Though he preached in the languages 
of the people, he wrote in Latin. He 
and Francis have the glory of having 
sanctified the common language for 
preaching."* His ‘Sunday Sermons’ 
are noteworthy because they best por- 
tray the diligence, the profundity and 
the zeal of this Seraphic Saint. In 
every sermon he weaves a fine tapestry 
by making a concordance of the re- 
spective Sunday Gospel, the Scripture 
lesson of the Divine Office, and the 
day’s Introit and Epistle. This is a 
task that calls for rare discernment, 
but Anthony does it with exceptional 
dexterity, thereby showing alike his 
genius and patience. In his Prologue 
to these sermons he says: 


“The taste of the readers and 
hearers of our time has become So 
delicate that if they do not find an 
elegant, rich and elaborate style 
with a sense of novelty, they are dis- 
pleased with what they read and 
they despise what they hear. Where- 
fore, in order that the word of God 
be not exposed to disdain, to the 
detriment of souls, in the beginning 
of every Gospel we have placed a 
suitable prologue, and we have 
inserted in our work observations 
taken from physics and from the 
vegetable and mineral worlds as 
well as explanations of etymologies 
taken from names applied in a moral 
sense.’’! 


Anthony provides excellent material 


18 Thid., p. 264. 
9 Thid., p. 227. 
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on the Primacy of Christ and on the 
privileges, office and power of Mary. 
He urges daily Communion, and has 
sublime doctrine on the Mass, the 
Sacred Heart, the Holy Infancy, the 
Passion, the Immaculate Conception, 
the Assumption, the Church and the 
Papacy. His moral and ascetical doc- 
trine is rich and practical. He seems, 
indeed, to be writing for our own day, 
because man repeats constantly the 
same mistakes and needs at all times 
the doctrine of Christ and His Church. 


The Doctor of the Gospel 


Our Holy Father styles Anthony 
“Doctor Evangelicus,’’ because of his 
apt and frequent use of the Gospel 
texts. 


“It is because Anthony so very 
often employs thoughts and ex- 
amples taken from the Gospel that 
he would seem to deserve with full 
right the title of Doctor of the 
Gospel. For not a few doctors, 
theologians and preachers of the 
Divine Word have always drawn and 
to-day draw heavily on him as a 
Doctor of Holy Church. In ad- 
vancing this opinion the Roman 
Pontiffs themselves have taken the 
lead [quotations from Sixtus IV, 
Sixtus V and Pius XI follow]. Pope 
Gregory IX .. . heard Anthony 
preach [in 1227]... and he used to 
call him the Ark of the Testament 
and the Depository of Holy Writ.’ 


The Franciscan Order rejoices in 
this title for the new Seraphic Doctor, 
because it sets a new seal on the Fran- 
ciscan rule and life of which Anthony 
is the first Doctor in time and one of 
the first fruits. The Rule of Francis 
approved by Pope Honorius III in 
1223 begins with the words: “This is 
the Rule of the Friars Minor, to ob- 
serve the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ With the title of Doctor of 


20 Exulta. Lusitania felix. 


the Gospel, Anthony shines in his true 
light. Whether we style him Doctor of 
the Incarnate Word, Defender of 
Christ, Champion of Mary, or Hammer 
of Heretics, all titles are contained in 
the one given him by the Pope— 
“Doctor of the Gospel.” 


The Inspirer of Franciscan Masters 


Next to Francis, Anthony is the 
greatest boast of the Seraphic Order. 
His holiness, his constant miracles, 
his wonderful and universal cult, his in- 
fluence for good by his example and 
doctrine, give him a unique place in 
God’s Church. But within the Order 
itself he shines with a luster beyond 
compare, for he is the inspirer of other 
Franciscan Masters. Fr. Agostino 
Gemelli, the Franciscan Rector Mag- 
nificus of the University of the Sacred 
Heart in Milan, has this glorious trib- 
ute to him: 


“St. Antiiny is rarely cited among 
the sources of the great Franciscan 
Masters. And yet it is he who draws 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
from the Gospel and the Fathers, 
and hands it on to St. Bonaventure. 
It is he who passes on the devotion 
to the Name of Jesus in the burning 
sun to Ubertino of Casale and St. 
Bernardine of Siena. It is he who 
transmits the devotion to the Pre- 
cious Blood of Christ to St. James 
of the Marches. It is he who leaves 
to Blessed Duns Scotus the devotion 
to Christ the King of Redemption... 
To-day we cannot read without 
emotion his sermon on the Epiph- 
any, where he salutes Christ as 
the King of Kings.... Anthony 
suggested to Scotus—who perfected 
the idea (by demonstrating the Im- 
maculate Conception), offered per- 
haps by Augustine—that Mary was 
filled with singular grace and pre- 
served immune from all sin. 
Anthony also defended the Assump- 
tion of Mary’s body and soul into 
heaven. This truth, once it is de- 
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clared a dogma, will accrue to the 
honor of its most ancient defend- 
ers.’’?! 


Anthony’s doctrine, therefore, served 
as a gold mine for other preachers and 
writers of the Order. This continues 
through the centuries increasing his in- 
fluence and his glory. 


The Mystic and Wonder-Worker 


Anthony is known to the whole 
world from the many famous pictures 
and statues artists have made in past 
centuries, representing him with the 
Divine Child in his arms. Pope Pius 
XII assures us in this regard: 


“Repeatedly when Anthony re- 
mained alone in prayer in his quiet 
cell, eyes fixed in rapture on heaven, 
suddenly the Infant Jesus, radiating 
a brilliant light, put His tender arms 
about the young Franciscan’s neck, 
and, smiling sweetly, lavished child- 
like caresses on the Saint, who in his 
rapture was transported from man’s 
estate to that of the angels, as with 
the angels and with the Lamb he 
‘fed among the lilies’ (Cant., ii. 
in. > 
The same Pope tells us that Anthony 
is ‘‘a master in dealing with mystical 
subjects.”” In an age of false mysti- 
cism, false prophets, and false religions 
we need the young Anthony to direct 
the world once more to Christ, the 
true Light and Joy of the human mind 
and heart. From his converse with 
the Babe of Bethlehem, Anthony 
learned that wisdom which makes him 
a shining light in the Church. 

As a reward for his love and fidelity 

21 Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., ‘‘Antonio 
di Padova rivela nei suoi scritti un volto 
ben pit virile e pensoso di quello che il 
popolo ami contemplare” (Antonio Di Pa- 
dova, Santo Dei Miracoli, Instituto Romano 
Di Arti Grafiche, Rome, 1931, p. 27). Freely 
translated. Cf. series of articles on the 
Saint in The Franciscan Herald and Forum 


(Chicago), January-July, 1946. 
22 Rxulta, Lusitania felix. 





Anthony has received from that same 
Child of Mary the perpetual gift of 
working miracles. During his life and 
ever since, Anthony has a special in- 
fluence with Christ, and the entire 
Catholic world looks for help to this 
powerful and loving Saint.** Art and 
liturgy honor him in a unique way; 
literature and oratory extol his merits 
and his works. All this will increase 
with his new honor of the Doctorate.** 


His Symbols and Cult 


Anthony’s earliest symbols were a 
flame or a lily in his hand. The 
Capuchin Fr. Ephrem harked back 
to this early symbolism when he de- 
picted the Saint with flames surround- 
ing his body like a halo. From the 
flames lilies stem forth (Capuchin 
Friary Chapel in Assisi, 1931). Often 
Anthony holds a book—even in early 
paintings. Since the fourteenth cen- 
tury he is generally represented with 
the Divine Child and one or other of 
his symbols, generally the lily and the 
book. At times artists place Anthony 
in scenes representing the Crucifixion, 
the Taking Down from the Cross, and 
especially Mary’s Assumption. Often 
Mary is pictured as giving the Heav- 
enly Babe to the friar. 

Now that Anthony is a Doctor of 
the Church, will we take the Celestial 
Bambino from his arms? By no 
means! Anthony’s cult will spread 
through the ages as it has done in the 
past. We need him. His symbols 
represent his virtues, his profession, 
and his doctrine. He has been styled 
“Virgo, Doctor, Minor.’’ He holds 
the Child of Mary in virginal arms. 

23 Facchinetti, op. cit., Parte Terza, Il 
Taumaturgo, pp. 385-570. 

24 Facchinetti, op. cit. There are 414 pic- 
tures by many artists, from various coun- 
tries. The book has an index of two and a 


half pages listing names of artists; and an- 
other index of three pages for authors. 
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While this Child caresses him, Anthony 
presents Him to the world as its Light 
and its King. The flame of faith and 
charity is needed in every age. An- 
thony’s example and doctrine can show 
us the way to greater faith and greater 
love of God and man. The lily in his 
hand is a challenge to young and old to 
lead an immaculate life. Indeed, the 
world needs Anthony’s lessons, and it is 
not without special guidance from 
heaven that his cult is so universal 
and that the Pope makes him the 
Teacher of our times and future ages. 


His Incorrupt Tongue © 


Let Portugal rejoice indeed for giv- 
ing us Anthony! Let Padua be glad 
for possessing his glorious tomb! Let 
the Seraphic’ Order and the whole 
Church keep festive day, for in 
Anthony we have a new Doctor of 
the eternal life, the youngest of all. 
He is the twenty-ninth Doctor of the 
Church, the eighth among the priests. 
Yet, of all Doctors he is the only one 
whose tongue is still preserved. That 
tongue that once spoke so eloquently 
to the confusion of heretics and the 
comfort of the Church, is kept fresh 
for the ages, as though God wishes to 
testify by a new miracle the solid, ever- 
timely and fruitful teaching of the 
young Portuguese Franciscan. 

When the Saint’s body was trans- 
lated for the first time in April, 1263, the 
tomb was opened, and though the body 
had decayed, the tongue was still fresh. 
St. Bonaventure and Blessed Luke 
Belludi were present. Bonaventure 


was then Minister General of the 
Order. He took Anthony’s tongue 


into his hands with great reverence, 
the “Liber Miraculorum’’ tells us, 
bathed the precious relic with his tears 
and exclaimed: ‘‘O blessed tongue, 
which has ever blest God, and caused — 
others to bless Him, now it clearly 
appears how great have been thy 
merits before God!’’* 

This tongue, praised so often by 
preachers and honored by pilgrims, is 
preserved in a fine silver reliquary in 
the Basilica of the Saint in Padua. 
His tomb, visited by millions through 
the centuries, is Padua’s great treasure. 
High above the tomb the pilgrim, 
wondering at the life and glory of 
Anthony reads this _ inscription: 
“Gaude Felix Padua—Que Thesau- 
rum Possides.’’ Yes, Padua is happy 
and can rejoice; and we rejoice with 
her, for in Anthony we have a shining 
light, a powerful Wonder-worker and 
a great joy.”* At his tomb one is con- 
soled with these words of the Gospel 
(Matt., vii. 7, xi. 28): ‘Petite et acci- 
pietis. Venite ad me omnes qui labora- 
tis et ego reficiam vos.’’ Indeed a 
fitting text at the tomb of the Wonder- 
worker, who is now a Doctor of the 
Gospel. 


25 Quoted by Facchinetti, op. cit., p. 520. 

26 An “‘Antonian Week of Conferences’’ was 
held in Rome from April 28 to May 5 of the 
present year. It was under the high patron- 
age of the Cardinal Protectors of the three 
branches of the First Order of St. Francis, and 
under the direction of the respective Ministers 
General of those Franciscan families. The 
speakers were mostly of the Seraphic Order. 
They treated various phases of the Saint’s 
activity and his doctrine on the different parts 
of dogma and morals, as well as on Sacred 
Scripture and the natural sciences. A similar 
week of conferences was held in Padua May 
12-19. Celebrations of a like nature are 
being prepared in various countries. 

















Post-War Pastors 


By Ernest F. MILier, C.SS.R. 


There is a divided opinion amongst 
the priests who served as chaplains in 
the war as to whether the Catholic 
men who comprised their military 
parishes are better men, spiritually and 
morally, than they were before the 
war began, or than they would be if 
they had never gone to war. Some 
of the chaplains were always confirmed 
optimists, and heard no evil, saw no 
evil, and did no evil. Their reports, 
spoken and written, proved their op- 
timism: religion amongst the troops 
was everywhere flourishing; there were 
no atheists in fox-holes; defections 
from the Faith were few, while con- 
versions to the Faith were many; the 
American brand of Catholicism defi- 
nitely showed up the European, and 
so on. Other chaplains had the tend- 
ency to look at the dark side of the 
picture: no good came out of or could 
come out of army life; morals were at 
their lowest ebb; religion in the minds 
of the men was nothing more than a 
pious luxury—a need in time of 
danger, but a superfluity in rest camps 
and base sections; there were many 
atheists in fox-holes, and so on. 

The men who fought in the war are 
back home now, and a proper estimate 
can be made of their religious convic- 
tions and their moral conduct. Was 
the optimist or the pessimist correct 
in his judgment? If we listen to many 
of the employers who are hiring the 
veterans, we would have to conclude 
that the pessimist was right. They 
maintain, and without malice, that the 
returned service men for the most part 
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will not go to work—or if they do go to 
work, they will not put in a full day’s 
labor for a full day’s wage; that they 
are restless and unhappy; that they 
are bitter and rebellious; that they 
think the country owes them a living. 
Heads are shaken ominously and dire 
prophecies are pronounced to the ef- 
fect that there’s going to be trouble 
before too long. There are pastors, 
too, who say that things are not as 
they should be. The reason they ad- 
duce is this, that they prepared a 
homecoming party for their ' war- 
weary young men, and not a single 
one accepted the invitation—or, at 
most, only a very few. And so, the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the war has taken a heavy toll on 
souls, even of the victors, as well as 
on the bodies of both victors and van- 
quished. 


Visualizing the Task Ahead 


However, mere analyses of the situ- 
ation will do no good beyond making 
us conclude that war is a terrible thing. 
Statistics are oftentimes more hope- 
destroying than soul-saving. What is 
more to the point is to admit that there 
is much work to be done for all ex- 
soldiers, whether they allowed them- 
selves to go to pieces in Europe or the 
Pacific areas, or became saints—and 
then to go ahead and do something 
about it. 

The primary person concerned in 
this task of spiritual rejuvenation is the 
pastor of the home parish. And there 
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is a superabundance of projects that 
he can set up which will insure the 
temporal and eternal salvation of 
most of his returned parishioners. 
In the Protestant papers and maga- 
zines there has been of late a constant 
appeal to ministers to do something 
for the non-Catholic boys who are try- 
ing to adjust themselves to civilian life. 
The suggestions as to what should be 
done are, of course, not our sugges- 
tions. Fellowship is a beautiful idea; 
but fellowship in our economy has a 
different meaning from that of our 
separated brethren. Our primary pur- 
pose is not the mere promotion’ of 
fellowship for its own sake, but rather 
the promotion of a fellowship that 
flows from and is an intimate part of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. That is 
the only kind of fellowship that we 
know. And that is the basis on which 
the pastor should build up the religion 
and the happiness of the boys who have 
returned to him in such great numbers. 

What kind of a program should the 
pastor set up? 

It is axiomatic that a man will 
never succeed in making his neighbor 
a perfect man unless he is striving to be 
perfect himself. The pastor should 
begin his work by renewing his ordi- 
nation resolution to live as Christ- 
like a life as he possibly can. This is 
not said as one might repeat a sentence 
found in the Lives of the Saints. As 
the result of the war young men have 
become far more discerning in their 
judgment on the kind of man a priest 
ought to be. Priests lived with the 
soldiers, slept with them, ate with 
them, and on more than one occasion 
died with them. It was a closer sela- 
tionship than the one that existed be- 
tween confréres in seminary days; it 
was a closer relationship than the one 


that exists between friends in civilian 
life. Grave dangers shared bring out 
for all to see what is best and what is 
worst in aman. And if the very best 
was not brought out in the priest- 
chaplain, the men were inclined to lose 
respect for him. 

Furthermore, some priests in the 
service were content to win their men 
to religion by external means rather 
than by a deep interior life and from 


‘the projects that spring directly from 


an interior life. They were at times the 
bar-keeper in the home-made tavern 
the unit set up behind the lines; they 
were the movie operators of the port- 
able picture machine the outfit carried 
with it; they became one of the gang, 
swearing with the gang, complaining 
with the gang against authority, 
drinking and gambling with the gang, 
and worrying out loud about getting 
home just as did the loneliest of the 
gang. In other words they were con- 
tent to be what the army calls morale 
boosters. 

As far as they went, these men did 
good work. They were known as good 
“Joes,” and even the Protestants and 
Jews admired their activity and their 
democracy. But in so far as some of 
them made almost all their activity 
center around external activity, they 
did not attain to half the spiritual 
success that others reached who were 
solidly interior men, and who because 
of that fact could not find enough time 
to take care of the religious affairs of 
their men, much less spend many 
hours in mixing drinks or organizing 
baseball leagues. Spirituality deepens 
the imagination and shows a man in- 
numerable things to be done that 
would not dawn on another who was 
more intent on the welfare of the body 
than on that of the soul. 
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The Pastor and the Returned Service 
Man 


Now, the service men know this, if 
not in such a way as to put it into 
words, at least in such a way as to 
leave no doubt in their minds as to 
which of the two priests was the more 
effective. The unspiritual but ex- 
teriorly active man they admired; the 
spiritual but just as active (in another 
way) man they loved. And to him they 
came with their difficulties. A kind 
of power went out from him that won 
souls to God; and a kind of inspira- 
tional fervor went with all he said and 
did which increased the fervor of his 
men. They felt that he was a priest 
before he was an officer—a man of 
God before he was merely a social 
worker. 

Having seen the priest at close hand, 
then, and having learned to judge 
when a priest is a real priest and not 
just a professional man with a talent 
for successfully putting on big affairs, 
the ex-soldiers cannot fail but make 
this distinction amongst the priests at 
home. If their pastor is interested 
only in playing the races, in visiting 
the rich people of the parish, in talking 
and taking in money every time he is 
seen and heard, won’t the lowly GI 
say: ‘‘He belongs to the brass” (as 
unfortunately he had to say it about 
a few of the chaplains), and leave him 
strictly alone with his races, his rich 
and his money? If the pastor rushes 
through Mass in little more than fifteen 
minutes, never says a prayer before or 
after Mass, never preaches a sermon 
that he seems to be convinced of, and 
never hears a confession except at the 
exact time appointed and then in 
such a rush that a person is discouraged 
by the very impersonality of the whole 
business from opening up his heart and 
disclosing his troubles, won’t the ex- 


soldier say: ‘‘What’s the rush? This 
isn’t combat. We came here to get 
away frem the rush of combat.’”’ And 
won't he make a wide circuit of the pas- 
tor when affairs come up that touch his 
soul? Such a policy of isolationism is 
not good for the young veteran; but 
it won’t be entirely his fault. It is all 
due to the lack of spirituality on the 
part of the pastor. 

Men back from the war are in real 
need of a supernatural outlook on mar- 
riage, on work, on national and inter- 
national relations, on women, on 
money, on life itself—more so than 
they are in need of sympathizing com- 
mittees to take care of them, or a dole 
or a job. They need something to 
hang onto when finally they discover 
that civilian life is not the bed of roses 
that they thought it was when they 
contemplated it from the front lines. 
If the priest does not have the super- 
natural outlook himself, he will never 
give it to others no matter how many 
bazaars and parties he sponsors, no 
matter how much good fellowship he 
whips up. And the soldiers know this. 
That is why we do not hesitate to say 
that, if ever there was a time when a 
pastor has to be like St. Paul in his 
closeness to Christ before he is like St. 
Paul in his external activity, that 
time is now. A million men are look- 
ing for just that as the rock on which 
to stand amidst the shifting sands of 
emotional instability, combat nerves, 
disillusionment, cynicism and discour- 
agement that are the direct result of 
the war. 


Veterans’ Need of Instruction 


The second resolution that the pas- 
tor must make in order to win over the 
veterans to the higher way of life is 
one that moves him to greater efforts 
in preparing and delivering his Sunday 
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sermons. A chaplain who was with a 
unit in the European theatre of opera- 
tions, and whose outfit was almost 
entirely Catholic, overheard a con- 
versation one day amongst his men 
which had for its topic whether or not 
he, the priest, was married. 

“‘Doesn’t he have a girl or a wife?”’ 
a soldier asked his buddies. ‘I never 
see any mail come in for him that 
looks feminine.” 

A second soldier asserted that, as 
far as he knew, priests were not al- 
lowed to marry. A third soldier ex- 
pressed doubt. And so on. This 
amongst a group of supposedly Catho- 
lic men! It seems incredible, but 2 
actually happened. Most priests take 
too much for granted in the amount of 
religious knowledge they think their 
people have. 

Veterans need and want instruction 
more than anybody else. During the 
past few years they have been going 
to Confession and Communion more 
often than they ever went in their 
lives. They have been going to Com- 
munion without fasting, and to Con- 
fession with the minimum of prepara- 
tion—the former because they were 
almost always in danger of death, and 
the latter because they had no time to 
prepare. General absolution was com- 
mon when confession was impossible. 
Furthermore, these men were thrown 
in with non-Catholics more intimately 
than they ever were before they came 
into the service. And periodically, 
when everything else had been dis- 
cussed, a last grasp would be made for 
a topic of conversation, and a man 
would come up with religion. The 


Catholic soldiers found themselves at 
a loss to give satisfactory explanations 
for the most simple doctrines—prac- 
tices that they had been following 
from the time they arrived at the use 


of reason. Sometimes they would 
secure the answers from the chaplain. 
Oftentimes, it was out of the question, 
for a priest, trying to cover a couple of 
thousand men scattered in mud, on 
mountains and under the ground in 
holes literally from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, had his hands so full that he 
could do little more than administer 
the Sacraments and instruct prospec- 
tive converts who came to him in in- 
creasing numbers as the war went on. 
Thus, many of the men came home 
with their problems still unsolved and 
their questions unanswered. 

The story is told of a pastor in a 
rather large parish here in America who 
used to assign a lesson, or part of a les- 
son, from the catechism to his congre- 
gation each Sunday. After the Gospel 
of the Mass he would walk up and 
down the main aisle of the church and 
ask questions. The first few Sundays 
he had stooges to answer the questions, 
so that the rest of the people would see 
how easy it was. After that the pro- 
gram worked out fine. ‘Mr. Sullivan, 
what is Baptism?’ Mr. Sullivan 
would stand and answer. Then the 
pastor would give the necessary ex- 
planation. Priests who did work in 
that parish said that they never met a 
group of people so well instructed in 
the manner of going to Confession and 
in the fundamentals of the Faith. 
Why would not a system like that 
work in the interest of the veterans, 
if it were used judiciously, say, a 
month at a time, then short sermons 
for a month, then the instructions 
again, and so on. 


Special Retreats for Veterans 


The third part of the religious re- 
habilitation program that the pastor 
should set up is that which calls for 
periodic retreats. These retreats 
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should be exclusive—that is, for ex- 
service personnel only. When the 
men are informed that the retreat is 
just for them, and that their own par- 
ticular problems will be discussed, they 
will.be more inclined to attend. 
Shortly after the war came to an 
end in Germany, one unit was stationed 
in the immediate vicinity of Heidel- 
berg. A couple of chaplains busied 
themselves at once with arrange- 
ments for a mission. The city, 
strangely enough, was not destroyed— 
in fact, it was hardly touched, only the 
dynamited and collapsed bridges over 
the beautiful Neckar River indicating 
that a war had ever passed that way. 
In the center of the city stood a mag- 
nificent church, one of those tre- 
mendous, marble structures for which 
all Europe is justly famous. The 
chaplains decided to use this church. 
Now, the war was just recently 
ended. The soldiers were tired. Nor 
was the fear any longer inherent in 
their minds of suddenly being killed 
by bombing or shelling. One would 
imagine that they would want a rest 
even from religion. But the opposite 
turned out to be the truth. The 
notices were sent out to Commanding 
Officers about the mission, and, be- 
lieve it or not, approximately a thou- 
sand men attended the services each 
evening, and almost as many each 
morning. Many of the men had to 
come quite some distance. Surely 
they suffered as great an inconvenience 
as they would at home in attending a 
retreat arranged by their pastor. 
Father Peter Keenan of the Areh- 
diocese of Philadelphia was chiefly 
responsible for the grand success of 
the Heidelberg mission, and he will 
attest to the wonderful fervor of the 
men, tired and worn out though they 


were. 








Planning and Conducting of the Retreat 


But the point is, the men wanted the 
mission; and it is a safe statement to 
make that most of them received the 
Sacraments, even though now they had 
to fast for Holy Communion just as 
civilians must do at home. The ser- 
mons, the Sacraments, the singing, the 
prayers had the effect of erasing from 
their minds the miseries and the mis- 
takes of the past, and of preparing 
them for the problems of the future. 
And more than one hardened warrior 
had tears in his eyes as he tried to tell 
the priest at the end of the mission 
how different was his viewpoint on life 
from what it had been the week be- 
fore. There is every reason for sup- 
posing that the same kind of spiritual 
exercises could be scheduled in the 
parishes here at home for the men who 
are coming back from all corners of 
the world, and who did not have the 
chance to make a mission as did the 
men of the Heidelberg area. It will 
take a lot of footwork, of cajoling and 
urging, of arguing with and inviting on 
the part of the pastor to persuade all 
the men to come. The spiritual- 
minded pastor will not be stopped by 
the thought of extra work. It will 
also take much investigating and 
planning in order to find the best time 
for the retreat. But many of the re- 
turned soldiers are not yet working. 
Consequently, almost any week-end 
would be a good time. 

One point should be looked to in 
arranging a work of this nature. The 
priest who is to conduct the services 
and preach the sermons should be an 
ex-chaplain, a man who lived with 
the service men throughout the war 
and endured danger and hardship 
with them. He is in a better position 
than anybody else to know the prob- 
lems that beset them—indeed, to 
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understand their state of mind. Per- 
haps he suffered from the state of mind 
when he first returned home. He can 
talk their language, and propose the 
eternal truths in a manner at once 
familiar and interesting. The work 
should have the atmosphere of “‘to 
soldiers, by soldiers, and for soldiers.” 


Pastoral Care of Veterans 


Finally, as the last point in his pro- 
gram, the pastor should make the 
resolution to show a special, personal 
interest in each and every man who 
comes back to the parish from the war. 
It is not enough to show an interest in 
those who are suffering from wounds 
or shock, or whose nerves are shat- 
tered or whose minds are damaged. 
Many men are casualties who have no 
wounds to show. They feel alone and 
lonesome even in the midst of the ones 
they love. War has left its scar, and 
the pastor should be the chief surgeon 
in removing that scar. He should have 
a list of his men, call on each one of 
them regularly, offer such advice and 
assistance as each case warrants. 
Certainly, that is what Christ would 
do if He were pastor of a large, modern 
parish. And the pastor is an alter 
Christus. The various veteran organi- 


zations are not hesitating to show a 
personal interest in all returned service 
men. And their object is solely tem- 
poral. The priest is not worthy of the 


name if he is not willing to do at least 
that much for an eternal object. The 
men in combat were close to their 
chaplain because the chaplain was 
always close to them. And that is one 
of the explanations of the innumerable 
converts amongst military personnel 
to the Catholic religion. Sacerdos 
non sithi. Especially at this time the 
priest is not for himself, but for the 
broken and battered, yet still young 
and physically healthy, members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

More could be said about the efforts 
of pastors in bringing about in whole- 
some circumstances the acquaintance- 
ship of the girls of their parishes with 
the young veterans who are anxious 
to settle down and build for themselves 
ahome. All chaplains found out that 
a good and pure girl was one of the 
finest influences in the world to keep a 
boy on the straight and narrow path. 


- Much could be written on this subject. 


But it is believed that, if the above 
advice is followed, ideas in legion will 
spring to the mind for the fulfilling of 
the hopes and dreams of the confused 
ex-GI. 

But it all takes work; it all takes 
virtue; it all takes a forgetting of self 
and comfort and human respect. Only 
a priest trying to be a saint can be a 
success with his men in the only way 
that Christ wants him to be a success— 
in making saints of the men. 

















A Direction for “Science” 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The modern world wants everything 
made perfectly plain to it. Editors 
of popular journals say that, unless 
their contributors write in very simple 
language, their writings will not be 
read. 

What is true in the literary world 
has its counterpart in. the world at 
large. The multi-colored directions in 
the underground stations, lighted to 
dazzling-point, aim at such a sim- 
plicity and precision that to the plain 
man who is not used to them they be- 
come a maze. The flashing signs of 
the city that dictate hour after hour 
what we shall all eat and drink, and 
what kind of cigarettes we shall 
smoke, are bewildering in their stark 
imperiousness. The unrelieved glare 
of the flood-lit building shows all the 
imperfections of its modern archi- 
tecture, and is an impudent assertion 
of its unlikeness to nature, which 
tempers light with shade. The gentle 
and colorful incandescence of the 
neon light mocks the purity of day- 
light, and seems to challenge its ade- 
quacy. 

All this scheming to give light is an 
indication of the want of it in the 
minds of men. The march of progress 
has increased material clarity, while 
mental clarity has diminished. That 
great leader of industry, Henry Ford, 
is credited with having said: ‘“‘We aim 
at the reduction of thought on the part 
of the worker and the reduction of his 
movements to a minimum.” But it 
is a truth well-known to thinkers of all 
times that too much light is not at all 


conducive to thought, and that the 
mind can work better when the eyes 
are not subjected to glare. This truth 
has been remarked upon by, amongst 
others, St. Thomas More and John 
Milton. 

This age has little use for the half- 
light; unless it be for questionable 
purposes in night-clubs and restau- 
rants. Itknows of no general modera- 
tion;~and when it finds that its efforts 
to make things plain have had the con- 
trary effect, it has no remedy other 
than a complete blackout, symbolic of 
the state of mind that it was fast 
achieving. 

There is no doubt that this state of 
mind has been fostered by the ready 
provision of public services. The 
radio, for instance, while tending to 
discourage initiative for entertaining, 
tends also to supplant stimulating 
conversation. Family and other circles 
either listen-in, instead of talking 
amongst themselves—or else they hesi- 
tate to put forward their views, even 
if they have any, because Mr. Knott- 
worthy is giving a talk on all things in 
general in ten minutes’ time. After 
all, if folk can skim the cream of the 
best brains in the world merely by 
turning a knob, they may well ask why 
they should go to the trouble of over- 
working their own. 


Religion and ‘‘Scientific’’ Opinion 


Those to whom religion used to 
mean so much, were not overfond of 
light. They made their churches, in 
particular, somewhat dim; they soft- 
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ened the light of the sun with stained- 
glass. But the religious truths that 
they found they could think about to 
greater advantage in a dim light, many 
people to-day will not believe at all 
because they say the truths themselves 
are not clear enough. Some go so far 
as to say that God Himself is not clear 
enough. They would believe in God, 
they explain, if only He would show 
Himself! 

We should do well to ask these people 
how they would recognize a God whom 
they could see. How exactly would 
they prove, say, that an apparition in 
the skies was God? We ourselves 
should be very sceptical. We should 
be justified in gathering scientific 
opinion in favor of an optical illusion, 
and should doubtless consult psycholo- 
gists on the probability of individual 
and mass hallucination. We should 
probably have to listen to the evidence 
of retired colonels on the still stranger 
sights they had once seen in India. 
And should there be also a voice from 
the clouds, we should be inclined to re- 
gard it as merely one more of those 
voices that the invention of the ther- 
mionic valve has rendered rever- 
berating. And should the modern 
apparition-seekers argue that this voice 
is saying “‘I am God,” we might point 
out that men who are not God have 
said that before now; that men have 
said as foolish things as that many a 
time into the microphone. 

“But,” they might retort, ‘‘are you 
not inconsistent? You are sceptical 
about our supposed apparition, but you 
deny us the right to be sceptical about 
the claims of the Man who said He 
was God over nineteen hundred years 
ago. You yourself say that other men 
have claimed to be God. Are we so 
unreasonable in suggesting that He 
may have been an impostor?” 


Perhaps not, knowing as we do how 
cautious they are. But surely their 
very unbelief proves how unreasonable 
they are in demanding that God should 
show Himself. For in whatever form 
He did appear, they could say that 
it was not God they saw. As for men 
claiming to be God, they must admit 
that the Man we believe in was at any 
rate original in His claim. Any who 
have claimed it since are suspect of 
intrusive imitation. He has certainly 
substantiated His claim to the satis- 
faction of countless millions, though no 
other claimant has been known to have 
secured any credence at all. 

It is true that there were before 
Christ men who claimed to be gods. 
But that is different. A man who pre- 
tends to be one of many competing 
gods cannot be omnipotent, for it is 
of the essence of omnipotence that it 
does not need to compete. And a 
god who is not omnipotent is either a 
fraud, or else, as the Cesars and 
Pharoahs were, play-acting with a 
purpose that goes beyond play. 


Asking for a ‘‘Sign’’ 


There are many to-day who, while 
not going so far as to ask to see God, 
nevertheless ask for a sign. But the 
trouble with such people is that they 
have become so accustomed to regard- 
ing proprietary signs as the last word 
in signs, that they have forgotten 
there is a vastly more ancient Proprie- 
torship in signs—one that has existed 
since the world began. The vast ex- 
panse of hill and vale stretching away 
to stun the vision with its immensity, 
and the prolific verdure of multi- 
tinted nature that covers it, are sign 
enough for those who care to look. 
The very scientific marvels of which 
this age loves to boast are a sign far 
more patent than any it can invent. 
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The structure of the human body and 
the mystery of life should be signs 
even for ‘‘science,’’ which sensational 
placards not long ago trumpeted 
“may make a baby.” 

Christ Himself, though God, is the 
Sign to which all others point. He 
manifests Himself in that worldwide 
and age-old organization that claims an 
unbroken chain of authority and power 
direct from Him to the present day: 
the Church, which like her Divine 
Founder is a sign that shall be contra- 
dicted but ever conquers. That is a 
marvel over which men might with ad- 
vantage ponder to the increase of 
knowledge. 

Why do not the scientists with their 
particularity of research method in- 
vestigate it? Why do not they take 
the obvious reality of Christian organi- 
zation in the world, examine it under 
the microscope of critical analysis, and 
proceed to set out a statement of re- 
sults? 

It might be interpolated that they 
would need to be more successful than 
they have been in scientific research, 
if their findings are to be of practical 
use. For in making things clear they 
have only succeeded in confusing 
men’s minds. Scientific research has, 
like a boomerang, hit back at the gen- 
eration that has most employed it. 
Clarity by way of analysis has made 
chaos when a synthesis of discoveries 
has been attempted. We have an ex- 
ample in a remark of Sir Arthur 
Eddington on the quantum theory 
in his ‘Philosophy of Physical 
Science.’”’ Hesays: “The terminology 
of quantum theory is now in such utter 
confusion that it is well-nigh impossible 
to make clear statements in it.” 
Science has involved mankind in a 
maelstrom that threatens its destruc- 
tion, while at the same time it reaches 


out for the straws that she offers it in 
the frantic hope that they may save 
its life. It is as if the traveller, stop- 
ping to read the signpost which gives 
explicit directions as to how to reach 
every place within twenty miles, had 
been forced to hop, skip and jump in 
every direction to avoid being carried 
off his feet by the traffic that bears 
down on him from all sides. And 
as if in the end he had become so giddy 
that he had to be carried away in an 
ambulance. 


Limitations of ‘‘Research’’ 


But that is not to deny the success of 
research as research; it is only to deny 
its efficacy as a contribution to the 
sum of human happiness or even world 
progress. Nor need we except medi- 
cal research. We should not, of course, 
be so foolish as to contest the well- 
known fact of gigantic advance in the 
healing art, and in the prevention of 
disease. We do not to-day, as in the 
time of the Black Death, find about 
half the population of Europe being 
carried away by plague, though we 
may sadly anticipate a huge death-roll 
as a consequence of war devastation. 
But looking calmly at medical achieve- 
ments, and considering the long time 
that has been devoted to research, the 
colossal piles of case-history that have 
accumulated, the enormous mass of 
animal flesh (and human) that has 
been dissected, and the many thou- 
sands of miles of calculations that have 
run from fountain pens, is not the ag- 
gregate result disappointing? One 
would have thought that by now no 
one would ever be ill, whereas cancer 
is on the increase, and the common 
cold more virulent than ever. Men 
and women flock to the hospitals and 
consulting rooms, and mental homes 
overflow with patients. — 
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Medical science has unmasked dis- 
ease and discovered the germ. But 
its votaries have not attacked basic 
causes. They have never really con- 
sidered an elementary truth which 
bears fundamentally on the problem of 
illness and disease. They have ex- 
amined causes but not root causes, 
because they have disregarded the 
Church which is able to teach far more 
about suffering than they can. 

It is of little use to consider the 
origin of human suffering unless we 
consider it in Him who was the greatest 
Man of all time. His sufferings, com- 
mensurate with His greatness as a man, 
were greater than the sufferings of all 
others put together. And their pur- 
pose was to redeem—to restore the 
balance which sin had tipped down to 
the detriment of mankind in general. 
Christ in His Passion and Death was, 
as God, the worthy representative of 
the whole of mankind. Every man 
and woman must take his or her share 
in restoring the balance; everyone 
must have his share of suffering, and 
that applies with greater force to 
those who share the divine vitality 
which is sanctifying grace. 

But these are fortified to bear it. 
The burden of suffering presses down 
on men more bewilderingly, the more 
they depart from rectitude. A wicked 
world must continue to receive hard 
blows until some sense is knocked into 
it. And the only sense that counts 
for reward with God is that which is 
derived from the supernatural. 


**Science’’ and Knowledge 


To concentrate the attention on ma- 
terial substances and forces, while 
neglecting traditional underlying ex- 
planations of events and phenomena, 
is unscientific. It is to retard, and not 
to advance, scientific development. 
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Even though the explanations were 
nothing more than hypotheses, science 
cannot afford to ignore them, for she 
works by hypotheses. And science 
which restricts itself to matter is a 
truncated science, and therefore no 
science at all. For science is knowl- 
edge, and the ignoring of branches 
that are inconvenient to preconceived 
ideas leads only to ignorance. 

Medical science has for long recog- 
nized the influence of mind over 
body, though its very obvious conse- 
quences are largely overlooked in prac- 
tice. Honest medical opinion, it is 
true, frequently asserts its inability 
to assess causes, though, even if a gen- 
eral acceptance of a spiritual basis for 
research were to come about, owing 
to the prevalent lack of scientific 
vision and perspective the inquiry 
might easily be transferred into the ex- 
amination of the world-wide body of 
Christian authority on scientific lines. 
The scientists would need to remember 
that, though an organization of human 
beings, the Christian body claims to 
have divine authority. To investigate 
it without relation to the claims it 
makes and the scheme of teaching that 
it embodies, would be very like inquir- 
ing into the credentials of a messenger 
by cutting him up. 

The investigation would, of course, 
take the scientists back into the past. 
And here they would need to guard 
against another blunder. They would 
meet here and there some ugly features 
in Christian administration. They 
might because of that be tempted to 
decide out of hand that the body of 
Christian authority was not what it 
claimed to be. But to do so would be 
as unreasonable as to decide that the 
messenger was an imposter because he 
had a wart on his nose, or was hammer- 
toed. 
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Trial by Ordeal and Trial by Jury 


An example of these ugly features 
that might come into view is the trial 
by ordeal. This was strictly a relic 
of the Dark Ages, which incidentally 
are often confused with the Middle 
Ages. The Dark Ages are ‘“‘dark’’ be- 
cause we know little about them, while 
our knowledge of the Middle Ages is 
very considerable. The trial by ordeal 
was not a feature of the later Middle 
Ages. It was rightly condemned by 
religious authority as superstitious, 
and the fact that religious authority 
did ultimately condemn it shows that 
it was unchristian. 

Nevertheless, the practice did arise 
from a deep religious sense. It was 
founded on three perfectly true prin- 
ciples. But where the folk who relied 
on ordeal made the mistake was to 
overlook other principles which would 
have modified or nullified their findings. 
In-this they acted much as the scien- 
tists do to-day, but with far more ex- 
cuse, because of their lack of experi- 
ence. 

The three principles underlying trial 
by ordeal were these: that justice de- 
mands that a culprit be punished; 
that the God of Justice will punish 
the guilty; and that prayer to God 
for the triumph of right will advance 
it. But even though each of these 
principles is true, it does not follow 
that God will answer our prayer to 
show us the guilty party in order that 
we may punish him. 

But although these folk, anxious for 
justice, assumed too much, we may 
question whether they assumed quite 
so much as those who followed them. 
We may well ask whether under all 
modern systems of justice we can rely 
on the acctised undergoing a fair trial. 
We may be quite certain that this has 
not been so all through history since 


the abolition of ordeal. We assume 
perhaps too readily that all lawyers 
are models of rectitude, all witnesses 
reliable, and the jury all good men 
and true. In civil law, we may ask, is 
it always the right man who wins the 
case? Indeed, Carl Becker goes so far 
as to dispute whether trial by jury 
constitutes a fair trial as long as ‘‘two 
sets of skilled lawyers distort facts 
in opposite directions’’ (‘‘Safeguarding 
Civil Liberty Today,’’ Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, New York). 

The possible abuses of modern legal 
systems, made actual at different times 
and in different places, might well have 
appalled the simple folk of earlier ages. 
They might have preferred to throw 
themselves, as they thought, on the 
mercy of God rather than on the mercy 
of men. They might even have seen 
our own as merely another method of 
ordeal. There is the nerve-racking 
waiting for trial, sometimes for months; 
the perpetual questioning, even in civil 
actions; the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and suspected intrigue; and in 
some parts of the world the torture of 
the third degree. And when at last 
the Courts are reached, there comes 
the agonizing trial of delay and post- 
ponement. It is a startling fact that 
rogues prosper as much as they do be- 
cause the man with a just cause is apt 
to fear the law more than he fears them. 


Religious Principles and Social Abuses 


It is not difficult for people whose 
social life is based on religious prin- 
ciples to correct social abuses, of which 
false legal systems are merely an ex- 
ample. Religion directs the sense of 
right and wrong, and cannot long toler- 
ate wrongheadedness. And our scien- 
tific investigators might with . ad- 
vantage observe the Church’s claim to 
be the supreme authority in moral 
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questions as in doctrine. They might 
well contrast the virtues of an age in 
which that claim was recognized with 
our own when it is disregarded by 
those who would make the world ad- 
vance. The modern “progressives” 
‘minister to a system whose purpose is 
to get away as far from God as pos- 
sible; and so the abuses to which that 
system gives rise become more firmly 
enshrined in it as time goes on. None 
of us can escape the fog which it 
throws around almost everything. But 
we can prevent it from demoralizing 
us by the use of the infra-red ray of 
faith which will depict for us the clear 
country beyond. 

Science has done nothing to clear up 
for us the economic muddle in which 
the world finds itself. If one only looks 
at the enormous mass of economic 
literature that is scattered over the 
world in the short period only of a 
month, one would imagine that every 
least detail of economic fact and theory 
has been exhaustively dealt with. 
But the sum total is confusion and be- 
wilderment even amongst the experts. 
It is the same with demography; the 
pundits everywhere advocate family 
allowances as the stimulus to popula- 
tion, whereas practical observers prove 
that they fail in their purpose. And 


so we might go through the whole 


sociological catalogue to show that 
the boasted excess of light leaves the 
world and its affairs in a greater dark- 
ness than ever before. 


The One Source of Hope 


But there is always hope, for the 
Church’s steady beam can never cease 
to irradiate the earth. »Its light is 
carried by even the humblest of her 
children who lives for God. What we 
need is a vast scheme of apologetics, 
to cover every aspect of the Church, 
and its life. Nor must this be used, 
as so many think of apologetics, 
merely in defense. It must be carried 
purposely by Catholics into every 
walk of life and into every branch of 
learning. It must revolutionize ways 
of thought; it must start “‘science’”’ ona 
new basis. 

Nor is a new direction for science so 
unlikely. The chaotic condition. of 
thought and its practical consequences 
may soon prove the destruction of 
wrong thinking, as it promises to be 
of a false civilization. The whole body 
of Christians in union with Christ and 
His Church is the only constructive 
world power. Only by focusing their 
attention on it and learning what it 
stands for can men hope for the salva- 
tion even of the world. 














Other Sheep I Have 
By CorNneELius McGraw, C.P. - 


Father Mullin had closed his Forty 
Hours. The neighboring clergy had 
enjoyed the dinner, and had sung the 
Litany as it had never been sung be- 
fore in St. Patrick’s. Now they were 
relaxing. 

“T hear Tim Nolan had a lot of con- 
verts last year,” said Fr. Mullin. 

“Yes,” said Fr. Smith, ‘he did. 
Forty of them. With 90,000 in the 
country, the law of averages gives us 
about two and a half apiece.” 

“Converts?” said Fr. Feldtmann. 


“In my town, you can’t make them. | 


Thirty years I’m there and not one 
comes.” 

“My pastor,” said the Assistant at 
St. Peter’s, ‘is a Eucharistic priest. 
Says his Mass and is through for the 
day.” 

“Yes,” said the Assistant at St. 
Paul’s, ‘‘like old Father I.Q. at Athens. 
A perfect saint and a scholar, but not 
worth a darn asa pastor. Hasn’t said 
a word to make a convert or taken a 
single step to bring back a fallen-away 
in all his forty years.” 

“Yes,” said the new pastor of 
Blessed Sacrament, ‘“‘and there is Joe 
Collins. Three hundred and fifty con- 
verts since he came to Mudtown. 1 
must admit they are all well instructed, 
too. But you ought to see his Sanctu- 
ary! It’s a sight!” 


+ i oe oe a ee a ee 


What are the prospects for convert- 
making? Can converts be made? Or 
must we wait for them to come to us? 

70,000,000 of our people belong to 


no church. Hardly thirty per cent of 
those who nominally belong to Protes- 
tant churches actually attend church. 
Protestantism lost over 1,000,000 mem- 
bers between the years 1926 and 1936. 

The old-line churches, without a 
doubt, have lost much of their hold on 
the people. To-day we witness the 
rise of women preachers, the rapid 
spread of ‘‘Holiness’’ churches (espe- 
cially in the South), the growth of all 
Pentecostal churches, of Mormonism, 
of Christian Science, and of the Je- 
hovah Witnesses. 

Are we going to surrender the field 
to these people? Are we going to miss 
our golden opportunity? Never was 
America better disposed than to-day 
to listen to the message of the Catholic 
Church. Never was the Church held 
in higher esteem by the American 
people. True, the bigots are beating 
their tom-toms, but this time we need 
not take it lying down. 

Belloc has this to say in ‘‘Survivals 
and New Arrivals” (page 214), and 
how true it is! : 

“A new antagonism to the new 
force of the Catholic Church shows 
itself in nations of Protestant cul- 
ture by a certain note of exaspera- 
tion which in the day of our fathers 
was unknown. There was plenty of 
active opposition and bludgeoning 
of the Church in mid-Victorian 


days; but it was a contemptuous 
and assured anger; that of to-day is 


panicky.” 

70,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren with no religion—most of them 
live in cities, where we are strongest. 
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It ought to be easy to bring them into 
the Church. We have all the machin- 
ery of the Church at our disposal. 
Untrained preachers can come into a 
community, and almost by their own 
unaided efforts staft a congregation 
and get enough funds out of them to 
build a church. They can even ad- 
vertise themselves as ‘Ex-Drunkard 
Jones,” or ‘Ex-Convict Smith,” or 
“Ex-Cowboy Brown,” and still get a 
following. 


Methods of Reaching the Other Sheep 


There are many ways of reaching the 
outsider and the fallen-away Catholic. 
The more of these means we use, the 
more likelihood of a successful cam- 
paign. 

(1) Preaching.—(a) Missions. Fhere 
are many priests in the country quali- 
fied to give non-Catholic missions— 
men who understand the non-Catholic 
mind, men who share the tactful char- 
‘ity of Christ. One mission will not 
convert a town, but repeated missions 
will help convert it. 

(b) Out-door preaching ... simple 
catechetical instructions given in sim- 
ple language, preferably on a front 
lawn, in a residential district—with 
moderate use of sound equipment, 
where feasible. Music and pictures 
will help. 

(2) Literature placed in every home 
regularly, at least once a month and 
every month. Some will refuse it; 
most will gladly accept it. Our Sun- 
day Visitor and the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart are well liked by non- 
Catholics. Not all pamphlets are suit- 
able. Fr. Ginder’s and Fr. John A. 
O’Brien’s are excellent. 

(3) Discussion groups conducted 
primarily for non-Catholics. There 


need not be any Catholic members. 
Meetings should be held in the home of 


one of the members, and weekly if 
possible. A priest or Sister should be 
present as guide and counsellor. Under 
this head we may place inquiry classes. 

(4) The door-to-door apostolate, 
which means ringing at every door. 
The preachers do it. Why can’t we? 
No one will take offense. Many will feel 
honored. It is time we overcame our 
inferiority complex. Few priests have 
any realization of the power of their 
priesthood: “Go make disciples of all 
nations.” We have a divine com- 
mission to teach religion in our parish 
and in our town. No one else has. 
Why don’t we go out and make the 
disciples? What is keeping us back? 
The door-to-door apostolate is one of 
the most fruitful works of our minis- 
try. We call as priests on official duty. 
Mere meeting of a priest is a grace for 
most non-Catholics. 
complaint of the fallen-away is: 
“Father, you are the first priest ever 
entered my house.” 

(5) Contacts for. Christ—If we 
know the mayor and the chief of police, 
and the firemen and the mailman and 
the butcher and the milkman, if the 
Editor of the local paper is a friend of 
ours, if we are‘a member of the Lions 
and the Kiwanis and of the library 
board and of the chamber of commerce 
—we have access to practically all out- 
lets of public opinion. We need not do 
all the work; our people can help us. 
A short time ago the Nazarenes staged 
a drive: “A Million Contacts for 
Christ.” Two hundred Nazarenes 
each pledged to make five contacts 
for Christ. What others can do, we 
can do. 

(6) Free catechetical pictures will 
always draw a crowd, especially of 
children. They may be shown out-of- 
doors or indoors, preferably away from 
church property. Fr. Lehane’s films 
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are good—“The Catechism in Pic- 
tures.” Movies are better but are ex- 
pensive, and suitable films are not too 
plentiful. 

(7) Vacation school ... small ... 
and principally for non-Catholics. 
Most of the millions of children grow- 
ing up without religion live in cities— 
in Catholic parishes. Would that we 
could convince many pastors that 
something should be done for them! 
Help is available. Public school teach- 
ers and young ladies from our colleges 
and senior high schools are glad to do 
this work. Organizing schools of this 
sort calls for work on the part of a 
pastor, but they can be otganized. 

(8) Religion classes for children in 
their homes for scattered and 
neglected Catholics and for non-Catho- 
lics. This procedure is costly in time 
and gas (sometimes), but it is well 
worth while. In this way, however, 
the seeds aré sown, and in time faith 
will take root. 

(9) Where possible, the use of the 
radio ... even though we must pay for 
the time. To put a program of this 
sort into effect calls for a revolution in 
our way of thinking and acting. But 
it will get results. It is a religious 
blitz. It must be intense and con- 
tinued. 

There are towns in every diocese 
without a Catholic church. There are 
hundreds and even thousands of non- 
church members in every parish. 
There are fallen-away Catholics in 
every diocese—thousands of them. 
And what are we doing about it? 
Many of us are not in favor of non- 
Catholic missions because, as a rule, 
they do not produce immediate results. 
Most of us raise our eyebrows at the 
mention of outdoor preaching—‘‘street 
preaching.” Most of us confess an 
unconquerable timidity in regard to 


the door-to-door apostolate. Nearly 
all of us plead lack of time. Many of 
us doubt the wisdom of seeking the 
lost sheep. Some of us have made a 
feeble effort at convert-making and 
failed. We say it can’t be done—in 
our parish. 


Reclaiming the Other Sheep 


In Birmingham, Alabama, four dio- 
cesan priests, a Trinitarian, a Sister, 
and about twenty-five women work in 
the North Alabama Mission Band. 
The women are part-time catechists 
and helpers connected with the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. These 
priests take care of a dozen or more 
missions. Most of the chapels were 
made possible by the reclaiming of 
fallen-away Catholics and by converts. 
For six years the priests have done 
street preaching, and their converts 
prove its success. They use sound 
equipment—with music. They talk; 
they answer questions; they show 
catechetical films; they distribute 
literature. Never have they received 
anything but a friendly welcome. 
Competition has been keen. A re- 
vival has followed in every town— 
sometimes several. But they have a 
worthwhile article, and they sell it. 

Street preaching is followed by the 
establishment of discussion groups. 
Eleven is the usual number. Most of 
the members are non-Catholics. Con- 
verts are instructed by catechists, by 
Sisters, and by the priests. They - 
number at least fifty a year. And 
this has happened in stony ground; 
only one who has worked in Jefferson 
County, Alabama, can realize how 
stony and hard it really is. Vacation 
schools are scattered, about a dozen 
of them. Conducted in the heat of an 
Alabama summer, they call for endur- 
ance. 
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This work was started by saintly Fr. 
Giri, under the direction of Bishop 
Toolen of Mobile, one of the great 
missionary bishops of our day. The 
work is now in charge of Fr. Joseph 
Durick. These good men have been 
unnoticed by the American clergy in 
general; but Msgr. Fulton Sheen 


thought so much of their work that he 
gave them a week of his precious time, 
preaching three times a day. That ex- 
ample should inspire us all. 


Can we make converts? Of course, 
we can—anywhere, in our parish, in 
the north and in the south, in the east 
and in the west. We ought not to be 
content with a congregation of thirty 
families, when there are three hundred 
living in the parish—all potential 
parishioners. A gift of grace still ac- 
companies the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Let’s preach it in season and out 
of season, with dignity—or, if need be 
without it. 











The Youth Chaplain 


By KiiANn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


I. Introduction 


Whole libraries have been written 
about the education; direction, and 
guidance of youth. Although most of 
such books are simply private inter- 
pretations of physical phenomena or 
based on the behavior of irrational 
animals, they are paraded under the 
mask of science, and are labelled the 
psychology of modern youth. Such 
books may have some technical value 
but, when it comes to preparing human 
beings for a life that is essentially a 
probationary period for eternity, they 
are confusing rather than helpful. 
With such works alone, the Catholic 
youth chaplain for either sex is not 
satisfied. Nor is he inclined to follow 
those authors who endeavor to adapt 
the behavior of modern youth to a 
modernistic morality. After all, there 
is nothing modern about youth except 
their recent birth and some accidentals 
that are but relative. All generations 
are essentially alike. None of the good 
or bad qualities in youth are inherited. 
The good or bad qualities develop 
differently in different individuals 
under practically the same circum- 
stances. 

The chaplain or spiritual director is 
bound by his sacred office to assist the 
youth entrusted to his care in develop- 
ing a good character. All secular or 
physical activities are but secondary; 
they are but means to attain a higher 
end. Taken independently of the guid- 
ance of souls, these incidental activi- 
ties, good as they may be in them- 


selves, do not fall within the province 
of a chaplain as priest. The laity can 
promote all these things, if properly 
instructed. A chaplain who gives all 
his time to physical activities, mis- 
guides both himself and youth. The 
Hierarchy has established organized 


_youth groups, not merely to serve 


as more or less dubious preventatives 
of evil, but as a means of imbuing 
youth with the spirit of Catholic Ac- 
tion according to its age—of promoting 
Catholic Action as distinct from mere 
Catholic activism. 

To reach this explicit objective and 
to produce results is not so easy. It is 
a remarkable fact, revealed by study 
and experience, that every few decades 
the same old errors are repeated; no 
sound tradition in group work is 
created, and there is no appreciable 
progress made, in spite of the many 
hours of labor put into an organiza- 
tion. Another obstacle is that prog- 
ress in character formation can 
scarcely be noticed within a few years, 
that good or bad results can be assayed 
only in later years—and by that time 
the young chaplains themselves have 
been outmoded by their successors. 


Seeking a Correct Solution 


To reach a correct solution of our 
problem, we must look for causes. 
Has youth changed, or have the chap- 
lains changed? The answer is: both 
have changed in nearly the same ratio, 
because both are children of their time. 
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The same can safely be said about 
parents, teachers, and educators. Al- 
though changes in time and circum- 
stances are but accidental as far as 
character is concerned, new conditions 
may exercise a pernicious influence 
on behavior and mentality unless one 
is well grounded in faith and morality. 
Some of our young Catholic authors 
seem to differ from this opinion. This 
should astonish no one who is ac- 
quainted with the modern literature on 
the subject. Changes in time are 
by no means substantial in so far as 
the human soul or character is con- 
cerned. 

Another question is: ‘“‘Are the meth- 
ods we apply correct?’ Methods in 
themselves are indifferent; it is their 
relation to aims and principles that 
makes them right or wrong. 

This leads logically to the question: 
“Has there been any change in the 
principles or aims, according to which 
methods are adopted?’ With regard 
to physical activities, this may be the 
case, but with these we are not much 
concerned here. The principles upon 
which Christian living is built are 
permanent and unchangeable. They 
are known in general to every educated 
Catholic, and can still be applied to- 
day. But their special application to 
the forming of the future character 
in others, is not so easy. No seminary 
or college supplies all the training 
which is needed for that task, which 
calls for a deeper study after the tools 
have been acquired by formal educa- 
tion and a considerable experience. 
A charisma (in the wider sense) cannot 
be presupposed. If anyone should be 


inclined to deny or doubt this general 
statement, the fact that Catholic prin- 
ciples are often entirely overlooked 
in our youth work cannot be denied. 
An abundance of writings on this sub- 


ject of recent years fully substantiate 
this assertion. Among them are some 
surveys of adolescent opinions, self- 
revelations, etc., which are good for 
mental exercises; but they have 
brought out nothing new, have drawn 
wrong conclusions from findings, and 
have preferred recommendations that 
could not well be accepted, except by 
modern infidels. 

The saying goes: ‘Times change.” 
This is true, but time is about the only 
thing that changes. The saying, 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,”’ 
is certainly true in so far as present- 
day happenings and problems, de- 
pending on the free will of man, are 
concerned. They all have occurred be- 
fore with only accidental differences, 
but -sprouting ever from the same 
roots. The standard for Christian 
living remains the same, notwith- 
standing the passing changes in com- 
munity life. But such changes (as we 
shall see) are imperceptibly introduced 
and influence behavior, unless they 
are constantly corrected by compari- 
son with an immutable standard. 


Establishing the Christian Standard 


Such a standard or set of principles 
we can find in the Gospel and the 
Apostolic writings, if we but look for 
them and apply them in pastoral work 
with youth. 

In apostolic times and during the 
age of the early Fathers, all Christians 
were young in a certain sense. The 
latter-day problems which confront 
us are but variations of those that 
existed long ago. New inventions 
may apparently increase in number 
and complexity, but causes and effects 
are essentially the same. This will be 
more fully explained in the proper 
place. Individual problems may find 
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a solution in particular cases, but 
problems in general cannot be solved 
offhand. They seem to be a fixed 
feature in God’s probationary system. 
Hence, every generation starts anew 
to solve them or to create new ones. 


Yet, there are standard solutions 
indicated by Christ and the Apostles, 
explained in general by the Councils 
of Trent and the Vatican, and more re- 
cently enunciated in the social and 
dogmatic Encyclicals. But the main 
source in our present study will be 
the Books of the New Testament, 
especially some Epistles of St. Paul. 
In this procedure we follow the ex- 
ample of the Popes, who are extremely 
careful to draw their advice from clear 
springs, even when they discuss social 
matters. 


As already said, the application of 
Christian standards is not always easy. 
Some of the difficulties encountered 
are: (1) the fact that man cannot be 
taken apart in order to treat body and 
soul separately; (2) the fact that 
demands have to be made which are 
in the nature of penance and there- 
fore disagreeable to a pleasure-loving 
youth; (3) the fact that a secularized 
mind does not see clearly what is ab- 
solutely necessary for personal and 
social welfare, and it is difficult to 
bring about a conviction; (4) the fact 
that some abstinences or practices are 
seemingly too harsh for carnal man, 
who lacks good example in the sur- 
rounding world; and lastly, (5) the 
fact that there is a great difference 
between Christians and others. Chris- 
tians can perform with the aid of 
grace what purely natural powers 
would not even attempt. All these 
facts are considered in the Scriptures 
and_ ecclesiastical documents, and 
therefore constitute a safe guide. 


Universality of Youth Problem 


Two other facts have become very 
clear to the present writer during a 
practical experience extending over 
more than thirty years: (1) the uni- 
versality of the problems, and (2) the 
approximate unanimity of opinion on 
the effective correctives, although there 
was a great variety of opinions on 
many other things. This makes it 
very clear that it is useless to prune a 
withering tree if the cause lies at the 
root. As a basis for these conclusions 
the following observations may serve. 

Between the two World Wars, when 
a great organization and reorganiza- 
tion of youth work began, the writer 
attended several foreign national and 
international congresses dealing with 
youth work of both sexes in all its 
phases. Many contacts were estab- 
lished with Catholic youth leaders 
from the more advanced countries, 
and many of these countries were sub- 
sequently visited and the exchange of 
a voluminous correspondenceand litera- 
ture began. In consequence of this 
and of the writing of a number of arti- ~ 
cles, reports and books, a multitude of 
requests for advice in certain particu- 
lars (mostly program making, pro- 
cedure, and application of principles) 
came literally from all parts of the 
globe. Comparing these numerous 
letters, it became clear to us that the 
fundamental, especially the moral, 
problems revealed in letters from a 
member of the City Council in Tuti- 
korin in India, from missionaries in 
Africa and the South Sea Islands, from 
a pastor in Brazil and in Canada, and 
from a chaplain in the Panama Canal 
Zone, were intrinsically the same, al- 
though external circumstances differed. 
Many of these correspondents, do- 
mestic as well as foreign, were seem- 
ingly looking for a kind of medicine 
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that could be administered in capsules 
with some hope of cure. Others 
simply could not see how youth work 
as outlined in ready-made programs 
could be of any character-forming 
value at all. Finally, others needed 
new encouragement and motives after 
several failures. 

The different kinds of literature from 
many lands that accumulated until 
shortly before World War II, show a 
definite trend towards organized Cath- 
olic Action and towards reducing all 
other things to a minor position. It 
may be expected that this tendency 
will be continued and emphasized by 
Catholic youth groups all over the 
world. 

The present study is, therefore, a 
condensation of the opinions of many 
leading minds, especially in so far as 
the trend towards formal Catholic 
Action is concerned. Some personal 
coloring may creep into these pages, 
but nothing else could be expected 
from a writer who knows that he does 
not know all. 


Reasons for Present Study 


Two reasons prompted the writer 
to publish this study in a series of 
articles instead of in book form. The 
first reason is quite obvious. Just 
now when the whole world is upset by 
wrong ideologies penetrating into every 
state in life, the time seems very 
propitious for taking more serious 
corrective measures. Many feel that 
the education and guidance of youth 
in general has not brought forth much 
good fruit, and they are anxious to 
launch out on a new course. 

Another reason is the fact that 
articles on the subject of youth have 
always brought interesting reactions 
from many readers, who point out 
what was timely, indicate defects and 


omissions, suggest additional mate- 
rial, or question the practicability or 
correctness of certain recommendations 
or statements. For such inspirations 
and constructive criticism the present 
writer will be very grateful, and they 
wil] be considered-in subsequent in- 
stallments or at the end of the series. 

The present chapters are intended 
to supplement the rich material found 
in the book on “Youth Guidance,’’! 
especially with regard to the utilization 
of group work for pastoral purposes. 
Hence, the following study is not a repe- 
tition of what has been published 
already, nor is it a mere exhortation re- 
garding what priests and their lay 
leaders should do; it will also suggest 
ways and means how to do it. 

This requires some basic knowledge 
which some might suppose to be pre- 
sent in youth chaplains. However, 
it is never good to presuppose too 
much, because this might weaken the 
whole structure. Moreover, putting 
related things together not only makes 
for convenience, but also shows the 
interrelation of truths and facts, gives 
a clearer picture, and suggests prac- 
tical deductions. Youth, after all, is 
only a passing show, and youth work 
cannot be considered in itself without 
keeping in mind its real nature, which 
is a good and all-around preparation 
for the future. 


Timeliness of Study 


The timeliness of such a study at 
the present is evident. One is aston- 
ished to read the reports coming in 
from devastated countries (almost all 
of which are Catholic) which show that, 
although youth organizations were for 
a long period ruthlessly suppressed, 
Catholic youth was not so corrupted 
as the secular press would suggest. 


1 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 
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On the contrary, a great spiritual 
hunger was added to famine. In April, 
1946, twenty-four nations were again 
represented in an International Con- 


gress of Young Women’s Societies (Brus- 


sels) to begin again where they left off. 
A similar resurgence is manifest among 
Young Men’s Organizations, and all 


this will have a repercussion on our. 


youth movement at home. After 
youth has gone through such dramatic 
experiences entailed in the World 
War and its consequences, all this 
resurgence is much more than a mere 
flare-up. It betokens an earnest de- 
sire to look for help where alone it can 
be found. 


Unless it is otherwise clearly speci- 
fied, the term ‘‘youth”’ in these articles 
will denote both sexes between the 
ages of approximately twelve and 
twenty; those below sixteen are called 
juniors. The term ‘“‘chaplain’”’ or 
“spiritual director’? does not mean 
Brother or Sister or lay catechist, 
although many truths proferred may 
also be usefully applied by them in 
their sacred vocational work, as well 
as in their personal lives. Leaders, 
coaches, and executive assistants de- 
note all who are not in Sacred Orders. 
Moderators may be priests, Religious, 
or laics of either sex according to the 
youth served. 








The Bible and the Spiritual Life 


By ERNEstT Graf, O.S.B. 


After the Sacraments, which are the 
unfailing channels of grace and the 
authentic means of sanctification, 
prayer and holy reading are the most 
effective means for an approach to 
God. In the Psalms, Holy Scripture 
provides us with a most perfect ex- 
pression for our prayer, and in all its 
parts, but particularly in the New 
Testament, it supplies us with all the 
doctrine that we can hope to find in 
other books. /The Bible is the book of 
spiritual reading par excellence. It is 
on this book that all the Saints, and in 
particular the Fathers of the Church, 
nourished their minds. The Bible, in 
most cases only as known by heart, 
was the sole companion of the great 
solitaries in their deserts. Had these 
wonderful men been asked, as was the 
Martyr Evaristus, whether they pos- 
sessed the Scriptures, they would have 
replied in the same terms in which 
he answered the judge: “Yes, in my 
heart” (Habeo, sed in corde meo).| 

In his distribution of the hours of the 
day for his monks, St. Benedict as- 
signs a considerable time to reading 
and study. His expression, Jectio 
divina, shows clearly that the Bible 
was the staple of this reading, for 
apart from the works of the ‘‘Catholic 
and orthodox Fathers,’’ whose homilies 
he commanded to be read at the night 
Office, and the Conferences of Cassian, 
extracts from which were read nightly 
before Compline (Reg., xx), the 
shelves of the monastic library of 
Montecassino would not as yet offer 
a great choice of volumes. It is no 


exaggeration to say that the Bible 
was the prayer book of all these giants 
of Christian antiquity, and for those 
among them who not only read the 
Scriptures for their own souls’ good, 
but who studied them because they 
were bishops or priests with the care of 
souls, they were the constant object of 
meditation and investigation. To 
read and study the Bible was St. 
Augustine’s abiding passion. When 
describing what should be the horarium 
of a monk’s day, he says that his own 
preference was that certain hours 
should be assigned to some manual 
task each day; as for the remaining 
hours, they should be free to devote 
them to prayer and the study of the 
holy book: ‘‘Ceteras horas habere ad 
legendum et orandum aut aliquid de 
divinis litteris agendum biberas” (De 
op. Mon., xxx). As for himself, Augus- 
tine repeatedly laments that the affairs 
of other people so take up his time that 
he has no leisure for a continuous 
study of the Scriptures. Yet, noth- 
ing is more evident than that all his 
life he hardly ever read or studied 
anything else. As late as the year 


‘416 (fourteen years before his death), 


he asked for and was granted by the 
bishops of his province a period of five 
whole days in which to devote himself 
entirely to this beloved study. But he 
never got that longed-for vacation. 
At a still later date, when presenting 
to the people the priest Heraclius as 
his eventual successor, he requested 
them to allow that priest to relieve 
him of at least part of his burden. In 
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moving accents he told the faithful 
that his request did not spring from a 
desire for rest. It is not easy to 
imagine a man like Augustine sitting 
in slippered ease in his home! All he 
wanted was some freedom to devote 
whatever span of life God might yet 
grant him to the meditation of the 
Scriptures: ‘‘Sanctis Scripturis, quan- 
tum ipse (Deus) permittit et largitur 
exerceam.”’ No one should grudge 
him such leisure—he would not be 
idle; his leisure hours would be filled 
with weighty business: “Meum 
otium magnum habet negotium’’ (Ep. 
ccxti, 6). 


Scripture as the Voice of God 


Holy Scripture is without a rival in 
the field of spiritual literature. All 
other writings, even those of the 
Saints, derive from this pure and holy 
source; they are but the channels or 
the conduits which carry and distribute 
the refreshing waters of the Word of 
God to the souls of men, and are 
profitable precisely to the extent in 
which they are instinct with the spirit 
of the sacred book. The reason of this 
surpassing excellence is, not the depth 
of ideas or the eloquence of language 
(though no other book in the world 
can be compared with the Bible even 
‘in this respect), but the fact that in the 
fullest sense of the word the Bible is a 
divinely inspired book through which 
God Himself speaks to His creature, 
man. 
The purpose of God’s speech is two- 
fold. He wishes to make Himself 
known to us, in order that He may 
draw us closer to Himself. St. Paul 
states emphatically that all the visions, 
revelations and manifestations which 
God granted of old to the Patri- 
archs, and later on to the Prophets, 
were simply God speaking to them: 


“Multifariam multisque modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus et prophetis’”’ 
(Heb., i. 1). And since even such speech 
did not overcome the dullness of men’s 
minds and soften the hardness of their 
hearts, He made a supreme effort to 
win their love and loyalty by speaking 
to them through his own Son: ‘‘Novis- 
sime locutus est nobis in Filio.”’ 

The Word of God, seeing that it is 


' the expression of God’s holy will and 


the manifestation of the goodness and 
love which is His essence—‘‘God is 
charity” (I John, iv. 8)—cannot but 
be charged with infinite dynamism. 


_ St. Paul describes it as vivus et efficax 


(Heb., iv. 12), alive and life-giving, 
and effecting all that it signifies, for 
unlike our human speech, which can 
only give utterance to our wishes or 
hopes, God’s word is simply another 
term for His will. Hence, even as His 
will can never be thwarted, so is His 
word never ineffectual; it produces its 
effect with a certainty greater than 
that of the forces of nature: ‘‘As the 
rain and the snow come down from 
heaven, and return no more thither, 
. .. So Shall My word be which shall go 
forth from My mouth. It shall not 
return to Me void, but it shall do what- 
soever I please and shall prosper in the 
things for which I sent it” (Is., lv. 
10, 11). 


Two Blessings Derived from Scripture 
Study 


According to the Psalmist, two bless- 
ings derive from the Law (a term 
which surely comprises the whole of 
Scripture, not merely the Torah or 
Mosaic Law), namely, purity or per- 
fection and refreshment: Lex Domim 
immaculata—the Hebrew has “‘per- 
fect’’—convertens animas—instead of 
convertens the Hebrew has “‘refreshing”’ 
(Ps. xviii. 8). 
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The Word of God is the utterance of 
the thought of an infinitely holy God: 
so, it cannot but be holy and possessed 
of a virtue that sanctifies and keeps 
undefiled those who receive it, as Our 
Lord says, “in a good and perfect 
heart” (Luke, viii. 15). The Word of 
God draws upright souls by its sweet- 
ness; it enlightens the mind, for it is 
itself lightsome (preceptum Domini 
lucidum, illuminans oculos); it con- 
verts sinners by reminding them of the 
judgments of God. St. John Chrysos- 
tom points out that the Scriptures 
supply a remedy against all the ail- 
ments of the soul. After enumerating 
various vices (such as anger, covetous- 
ness, etc.), he adds: “Since it is im- 
possible to recount all, let each one 
choose from the Divine Scriptures the 
remedies for his own hurts ...; and 
with regard to repentance, confession, 
almsgiving, justice and temperance, 
you will find many examples.... If, 
then, Scripture in all its discoursing is 
for our admonition, let us attend to it 
as we ought” (Hom. xxx, on Acts). 
The idea of Scripture as a spiritual 
pharmacy is also found in the Rule of 
St. Benedict, who speaks of the 
medicamina Scripturarum divinarum 
(Reg., XXVIII). 

The history of the Church is full of 
examples of the lightning-like strokes 
with which a single phrase or even a 
mere word or two of Scripture sufficed 
to change sinners into Saints, or sum- 
moned such as were already serving 
God to yet greater sacrifices. Thus, 
St. Augustine was converted when, 
having heard a voice which repeated 
again and again ‘Tolle, lege . . . Tolle, 
lege,” he opened the volume of the 
Epistles of St. Paul at random, and 
his eye fell on Rom., xiii. 13, 14, with 
results for which the Church has 
thanked God ever since. The effect 


of God’s Word was instantaneous and 
final, as Augustine himself confesses: 
he had neither desire nor need to read 
more than those few words, for, as he 
concluded the reading, such light and 
such a sense of security flooded his 
heart that every doubt and hesitation 
vanished: “‘. . . quasi luce securitatis 
infusa cordi meo, omnes dubitationis 
tenebre diffugerunt’’ (Confess., viii, 3). 


An Important Principle 


If we would derive from the inspired 
book all that it is able to yield, it is 
important to be firmly convinced of a 
principle which is not always insisted 
upon by commentators or realized by 
those who actually do have a strong 
love for the Word of God. The princi- 
ple is this: unless the context clearly 
limits the bearing or sense of a text ora 
saying to a particular person or situa- 
tion, we should take the words of the 
inspired writers—above all, the wordsof 
Our Lord—as addressed to ourselves 
individually. Only thus will Scripture 
come fully to life, so to speak. When 
there is question of Our Lord’s words in 
the Gospel, we are surely justified in 
viewing them in this light. Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of all men. He 
died for all, but He did not give His 
life for them in the mass; even as He 
knew and saw men as individuals, so 
did He sacrifice Himself for every single 
individual in that mass. St. Paul did 
not think only of himself when he 
wrote: ‘‘Dilexit me et tradidit semet- 
ipsum pro me” (Gal. ii. 20). It 
would be too absurd to suggest that 
the Apostle of the nations restricted 
the Saviour’s love to his own person, 
or that he imagined that the redeem- 
ing blood had only been poured out for 
his sole benefit. Had this been so, his 


apostolic toil would have been mean- 
ingless. 
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Christ Spoke for All Ages 


As He is the Saviour of mankind, so 
is Christ its Teacher. Hence, His 
words, though spoken in a particular 
place and at a particular period of the 
world’s history, were spoken not to 
those only who heard and with their 
eyes saw and with their hands handled 
the Word of life (I John, i. 1), but to all 
successive generations down to the last 
day of recorded history, and to every 
individual member of those genera- 
tions. The all-knowing Saviour be- 
held all men and knew what is in them, 
even as He read the hearts of those who 
listened to Him in the temple. Of 
these many believed, because of His 
miracles. But St. John tells.us that 
**Jesus did not trust himself unto them, 
for that He knew all men.... He 
knew what was in man” (John, ii. 
24, 25). As He preached on the 
mountain side, from Peter’s bark, or in 
the halls of the Temple, Jesus saw not 
His contemporaries alone, but all 
future generations, and every indi- 
vidual in these successive generations. 
For them He meant His words with 
the same directness and immediacy as 
he intended them for the privileged 
mortals who were physically present 
with Him. St. Augustine repeatedly 
insists on this inspiring thought. 
Commenting on John, vii. 19-24, he 
says: “While they (the Jews) heard, 
Jesus discerned. He saw, and fore- 
saw who those were who were then 
drawing profit from His words, and 
who those were who would do so in 
time to come. In those who were be- 
fore Him, He saw; in us, who were to 
come, He foresaw.’ And the holy 
Doctor draws the obvious conclusion: 
“Let us listen to the reading of the 
Gospel as if Our Lord were present 
and spoke to us (ifagque sic audiamus 
evangelium quast presentem Dominum). 


No need to say, ‘O happy they who 
were able to see Him,’ for the priceless 
words that fell from Our Lord’s lips 
were written down for our sake and pre- 
served; they are read for our benefit, 
and will be read for the benefit of those 
who shall come after us, to the very 
end of the world” (Tract. xxx in Jo., 1). 

Towards the end of his discourse, St. 
Augustine returns to this all-important 
aspect of Holy Writ: “Our Lord 
warned the Jews; but He also warned 
us. Let us not imagine that He did 
not mean us because we were not there 
(non putemus hoc nobis non deo 
dictum quia tunc it non fuimus).” 

The words of Our Lord are “spirit 
and life,’’ as He Himself told those who 
remained true to Him in spite of the 
“hard saying’ in the Synagogue of 
Capharnaum, which was the occasion 
for many to forsake Him and to walk 
with Him no longer. Much of that 
spirit and life will be lost to us unless 
we read the sacred text in the light of 
the above-mentioned principle, the 
truth of which can be deduced from 
the most solemn words of Our Lord 
precisely becaiise they were. His very 
last, for they were spoken at the very 
moment when, His task done, He was 
about to return in glory to the place 
whence He had come in the silence and 
gloom of a winter’s night: ‘Ecce ego 
vobiscum sum omnibus diebus, usque 
ad consummationem szculi’’ (Matt., 
xxviii. 20). 

A Promise and Its Fulfillment 


There is a strange contradiction be 
tween the promise and what He was 
actually doing. He promises to re- 
main at the very moment of His de- 
parture. The promise, too, is un- 
limited—the presence is to endure 
until the end of time. Yet, those to 
whom it is made were not going to 
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escape the common lot of mortal man. 
Before many decades they would all be 
dead and their bodies mouldering into 
dust. St. Jerome’s commentary (see 
Brev. Rom., feria vi p. Pasch.) is 
interesting, for it gives us the key to 
the problem: “When He promises to 
be with His disciples until the end of 
the world, Jesus shows that they would 
live for ever and that He would never 
leave those who trust in Him.” The 
handful of followers, therefore, that 
stood around Jesus in the bright sun- 
shine of that early summer’s day, repre- 
sented all those who, through their 
preaching, would come to share their 
faith in Jesus. In other words, the 
promise is made to the Church of all 
time. 

We may surely without irreverence 
think of Our Lord as broadcasting, 
during the days of His mortality in 
Palestine, very much as a priest may 
speak into a microphone in his pulpit, 
when a religious service is on the air. 
The broadcaster has before him a 
visible audience which sees and hears 
him as usual. But the far vaster, un- 
seen audience, which listens to him by 
their fireside (perhaps in other lands), 
hears him just as easily; to them the 
preacher addresses himself as directly 
as if they were before his eyes, and all 
the time they are very much in his 
mind. So did Jesus speak, long ago, 
to us also. If His words reach our 
ears and stir our hearts only now, it is 
simply because only now are we tuned 
in, only now can we receive the sound 
waves emitted for our benefit long ago 
in Galilee and Judea. 

If, when we read or hear the Gospel, 
we realize that Jesus is speaking to us 
—that He is speaking to me, as He 
once spoke to Nicodemus, to the 
Apostles, to the holy women who 
served Him, to the man born blind— 


what new joy and inspiration shall we 
not find in the ever “living’’ Word of 
God! And not alone joy, but strength 
also, and weapons in our unending war- 
fare with the dark power that dared 
pit itself even against Jesus in the 
wilderness! Spiritual writers bid us 
call upon God—to appeal to Jesus, 
Mary and the Saints—when we are 
encompassed by temptation. Our 
Lord, by His own example, teaches us 
to repel the enemy with the weapon of 
the Word of God. St. Paul only fol- 
lows the Divine Teacher when he bids 
us, in the persons of the Ephesians, 
“take the armor of God, that you may 
be able to resist in the evil day . . . and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God” (Eph., vi. 13, 17). 


The Standard of Christ’s Love 


What peace will surely flood our 
hearts if we take as spoken to ourselves 
—and we must so read them—the 
tender and utterly overwhelming words 
of Our Lord to the Apostles on their 
last evening together: “As the Father 
hath loved Me, I also have loved you”’ 
(John, xv. 9)! This is nothing else 
than a declaration of love—and what 
love! What would I not give to know 
what I mean to Christ—to know how 
much He cares? Here is the answer. 
He asks that we give Him our whole 
heart’s love. But how much more He 
has to bestow! His love is as bound-- 
less as immensity and as unchanging as 
eternity. If we would take the meas- 
ure of it, we must apply a standard be- 
yond all reckoning, namely, the very 
love which the Father has for His only 
begotten Son. Twice, at least, during 
Our Lord’s life out of heaven, the 
Father, unable to restrain Himself, 
must proclaim with a loud voice from 
high heaven that ‘‘This is My be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased”’ 
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(Matt., iii. 17; Mark, i. 11; Luke, 
ili. 22). With a love such as this does 
Jesus love me. This is no mere senti- 
mentality or fond conceit. Christ 
meant all He spoke; beyond the men 
who first heard this glorious declara- 
tion He saw all humanity (sic audiamus 
evangelium quast presentem Dominum). 

As we tread our path through life, 
let us carry, not in our baggage but in 
our mind and heart, the record of the 
Divine Word, and ruminate it as we 
hasten towards the destined goal. As 
surely as He walked with the two 


travellers on the road to Emmaus, 
Jesus will walk with us and speak to us 
through the Scriptures, and our hearts 
also shall burn within us, as theirs did 
while they listened: to His inspired ex- 
planation of the written Word. Thus, 
through the comfort of the Scriptures, 
our hearts shall be buoyed up by hope 
(Rom., xv. 4), and when at last the 
scales fall from our eyes and we 
recognize Him who has cheered us on 
the way, He will never vanish again 
out of our sight (Luke, xxiv. 31, 32); 
we shall abide in His presence for ever. 








. The Priest in the Pulpit 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


As a preacher of the Word of God, 
the Catholic priest holds a commission 
from Jesus Christ: ‘Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.”’ Here is the priest’s 
charter as an official teacher of the 
Word of God. He is further instructed, 
in the pages of Holy Writ, regarding 
the subject-matter of his preaching. 
In many passages the sacred writers 
remind him that his work as a preacher 
is of the greatest importance to the 
.Church of God, to the souls of men. 
“Without faith it is impossible to 
please God,”’ says St. Paul. Again he 
tells us that ‘‘faith comes by hearing,” 
and he asks: ‘How they shall hear 
without a preacher?” (Rom., x. 14). 
To the Corinthians, St. Paul writes: 
“For Christ we are ambassadors, God 
as it were exhorting by us” (II Cor., 
v. 20). And yet St. Paul will not 
allow his hearers to think that this 
work of God is the work of the preacher 
alone. He says humbly: “It pleased 
God by the foolishness of our preach- 
ing to save them that believe’’ (I Cor., 
i. 21). A little later he reminds the 
Corinthians and us: ‘He that planteth 
is not anything nor he that watereth; 
but God that giveth the increase” 
(I Cor., iii. 7). 

St. Paul gave thanks to God because 
the Thessalonians listened to his 
preaching, and received his words, 
“not as the words of men, but (as it is 
indeed) the Word of God, who work- 
eth in those who have believed” 
(I Thess., ii. 13). In his Epistle to the 
Hebrews (iv. 12), he reminds us that 


“the Word of God is living and effec- 
tual, and more piercing than any two- 
edged sword; and reaching to the 
division of the soul and the spirit, of 
the joints also and the marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” 


The Preaching Office 


In Canons 1327 and 1328, Canon 
Law specifies the persons who may 
exercise the office of preaching: ‘“The 
office of preaching the Catholic Faith 
is committed especially to the Roman 
Pontiff for the Universal Church and 
to the bishops for the subjects of their 
diocese. ... The bishops are bound 
to preach in person the Holy Gospel, 
unless they are legitimately impeded; 
in addition, they must employ, be- 
sides pastors, the help of other quali- 
fied persons for the salutary fulfillment 
of the office of preaching.... Noone 
is allowed to exercise the ministry of 
preaching unless he has received com- 
mission from the legitimate superior, 
by special faculty or by appointment to 
an office to which the office of preach- 
ing is attached by the sacred canons.” 

God gave His priests many great 
privileges. Our hearts are filled with 
wonder and with gratitude when we 
reflect that it is our privilege to stand 
in the pulpit and preach the Word of 
God. The sublimity of this task 
flows from the infinite majesty of God 
from whom we receive our commission 
and our authority; from the grandeur 
and power of the message itself; and 
from the tremendous and _ eternal 
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interests that the acceptance or the re- 
jection of our words involves. Preach- 
ing associates us with our Divine Lord 
Himself and the work of man’s salva- 
tion. Well may St. Paul say: “We 
are God’s coadjutors’’ (I Cor., iii. 9). 
The subject-matter of our sermons is 
quite fixed. In the Code of Canon 
Law it is definitely laid down that we 
should treat of those things which the 
faithful must believe and do in order to 
attain salvation. The legislators were 
not unaware of the defects to which 
even those who profess to preach the 
Divine Word are prone, and they fur- 
ther legislated: ‘“‘The preachers of 
the Word of God should abstain from 
profane arguments, or arguments so 
deep as to exceed the common under- 
standing of their hearers; and they 
should exercise the evangelical min- 
istry, not with the persuasive words of 
human wisdom, nor with a profane dis- 
play of vain and ambitious eloquence, 
but in the power and strength of the 
Spirit of God, preaching not themselves 
but Christ crucified” (Canon 1347). 


Catechetical Instructions 


In matter, a sermon may be either 
moral, dogmatic, historical, or liturgi- 
cal. One element will predominate, 
without excluding the others. As to 
form, a discourse may be either a 
formal or set sermon, a homily, or a 
catechetical instruction. Pope Pius 
X favored the catechetical discourse, 
and much preaching of the present 
day takes this form. As the very 
name indicates, it was the form of in- 
struction that was given by word of 
mouth to the catechumens. It was 


used by Christ Himself, by St. Paul, 
and by many of the early Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church—particularly 
by St. Augustine, who wrote a special 
thereon, 


treatise De _ catechizandis 









rudibus. Much later, Gerson wrote a 
similar work, De parvulis ad Christum 
trahendis. Clement XI and Benedict 
XIV gave official approval to the cate- 
chetical form, and one of the greatest 
of all catechists was St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. The catechetical form’ can 
never be outmoded; it has the official 
sanction of the Church in Canon 1332: 
“On Sundays and other holydays of 
obligation, the pastor must, at an hour 
convenient for the majority of the 
faithful, give catechetical instruction 
to the adults in such a form as is best 
suited to their capacity.’”’ The 
preacher must never forget, however, 
that this form of preaching is exposed 
to the hazard of becoming dry and 
painfully didactic, a mere doctrinism, 
to the exclusion of the moral element 
and of Sacred Scripture. 


Preaching in the Past 


We learn much from a study of the 
preaching of the Middle Ages. With 
little attempt at eloquence, the 
preachers of the time gave us sermons 
simple and majestic, but filled with 
religious power. They quoted the 
Scriptures copiously and developed 
their own thought on the immediate 
basis of the words of Holy Writ. It is 
true that we find at times some exag- 
gerated mystical interpretation, but 
commonly the reasoning is very cogent 
and happily adapted to the under- 
standing and the needs of the audience, 
particularly to the poor and ignorant 
among them. The preacher’s single- 
ness of purpose gave his discourse great 
simplicity; he sought to impress a 
single striking idea. He reached into 
familiar things for his illustrations, his 
examples, his maxims; he was well- 
acquainted with nature, and must have 
been in close touch with the minds of 
his hearers. The preacher of that day 
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had intense realization of his message; 
he spoke as one who saw with his own 
eyes, heard with his own ears. 

It would be very helpful to consider 
the trend of thought and the variation 
of practice in the successive epochs in 
the history of preaching, but that is a 
matter that demands intense study and 
more time than can be devoted to it 
here. We note the famous names of 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and 
Fénelon in the classical seventeenth- 
century period in France, an age 
which Voltaire called probably the 
greatest in pulpit oratory of all times. 
Chrysostom was the great model for 
imitation. We admire the majestic 
style of his imitators, but we deplore 
the sickly sentimentality and the 
mechanical formalism that became 
characteristic of the inferior preachers 
of that epoch. Fénelon himself was 
so discouraged that he burned all of 
his sermons. He has however left us 
his incomparable ‘‘Dialogues,’’ which 
became to preaching what Hamlet’s 
address to the players is to acting. 


Qualities of a Good Sermon 


Through a study of preaching we 
arrive at an understanding of the 
principles that underlie the work, of 
certain practices that should be 
avoided, and of certain precepts that 
should be observed. With this back- 
ground we develop a knowledge of the 
type of sermon that is demanded to- 
day. The very first quality of a good 
sermoiu is simplicity. The minister of 
God must speak in a language which 
his whole audience is able to under- 
stand. “Except you utter by the 


tongue plain speech,” says St. Paul, 
“how shall it be known what is said? 
For you shall be speaking into the 


air.”” The sacred orator should never 
struggle after effect through the use 


‘anecdotes. 


of the tricks of the professional 
preacher or speaker. The use of odd, 
whimsical, fantastical, and bizarre 
approaches to divine truth make the 
exposition of divine truth ‘‘contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the serious and 
thoughtful, and an object of ridicule 
to the worldly-minded.” ‘‘Length- 
ened periods, polished language, 
studied gestures, and the like, are the 
bane of preaching,” says St. Francis 
de Sales. ‘‘The texture of the dis- 
course should be natural, without use- 
less ornament, without affected ex- 
pression.”’ The Saint goes on to tell 
us that the preacher should not aim to 
tickle the ear with profane elegance of 
language and a certain artificial balanc- 
ing of words; he who preaches in this 
manner, preaches not Christ crucified, 
but himself. St. Paul detests preachers 
who are ‘‘prurientes auribus.” 

Nor does popular preaching consist 
in using vulgar expressions, nor in 
telling witty stories and amusing 
A preacher’s attempt to 
be facetious may result only in dis- 
tracting the audience; they will give 
attention to the witticism and fail to 
attend to the moral instruction or the 
dogmatic truth that is presented in 
this profane setting. “I do not know 
how such preachers can reconcile an 
exhibition of this type with the re- 
spect due to the temple of God and to 
the pulpit from which is announced 
the Word of God, and in which the 
preacher fulfills the office of an am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ” (St. | Al- 
phonse). 


Abuses to Be Avoided 


We next enumerate certain abuses 
which should be avoided in the pulpit. 
The preacher must not air his personal 
grievances, nor give offensive publicity 
to scandals that occur from time to 
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time. It is best to make no mention 
of the names of individuals, no per- 
sonal allusions, no indirections that 
may throw a slur on private persons. 
He will avoid remarks that place a 
certain class or a certain nationality in 
a bad light or in a ridiculous position. 
Above all, the preacher must not, in 
denouncing the foibles and the ex- 
cesses of the age, attach the guilt of 
mortal sin to actions that may be free 
from serious guilt. Politics as politics 
does not belong in church; the 
preacher must not desecrate the house 
of God by introducing current political 
differences. It is a different matter 
when the members of his flock are led 
into sin through activities, sometimes 
labeled political, that are basically im- 
moral. Nor does. the patriotic 
harangue belong in the pulpit; the 
duty of patriotism is one of the duties 
of sound citizenship, and lends itself 
readily to exposition in a sermon on 
the duties of the citizen. The pastor 
rightly reminds his people, from time 
to time, of their duty to contribute 
to the support of ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, causes, and persons, but the 
pulpit is not a hustings in which to 
harangue the flock on money matters. 
It is good practice to avoid weaving re- 
marks of a strictly financial character 
into the formal sermon; Dr. Schulze 
recommends that they precede the 
sermon, or better still, be made after 
Mass. 

The attribute of simplicity is particu- 
larly necessary when discoursing on 
dogmatic subjects. Here the preacher 
should avoid all subtleties, the dis- 
cussion of difficulties and doubts 
which are beyond the capacity of his 
hearers, for this may be detrimental 
to the faith. The priest speaks as one 
having authority, and must not appear 
to speak with an air of uncertainty; 


he is confident that he has the truth, 
and he knows that it is his duty to pre- 
sent it clearly and forcefully to his 
people. He will not minimize the 
Christian dogmas in order to please - 
nominal Catholics who wish to serve 
both God and the world. May we 
add these words from Father Stannas’ 
ancient textbook of Pastoral Theology, 
words that were quoted by Father 
Clasby in the May, 1946, number of 
this Review? ‘‘Avoid,” he says, “‘too 
much explaining, defining, proving. 
They (the children) believe because 
the priest says so; he is the represen- 
tative of God, and in their opinion he 
cannot tell anything wrong.” 


Development of Material 


The development of the sermon ma- 
terial should be logical. It is the 
preacher’s purpose to move his hearers, 
and logic is a great weapon in his 
hands. His knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures will enable him to quote fre- 
quently from the Divine Word; he 
can reinforce the Sacred Text with pas- 
sages from the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. Arguments derived from 
reason have great appeal. Apt ex- 
amples and illustrations are of dis- 
tinct value. 

There can be no doubt that a young 
inexperienced priest should write his 
sermons in full, and should continue 
to do so for some years. The day 
never comes when he should be willing: 
to go into the pulpit without prepara- 
tion. There is a temptation to grow 
slovenly in the important matters of 
enunciation and pronunciation, but 


_the ambassadors of Christ, preaching 


His Word, must never yield to this 
temptation. It is particularly vexing 
when a sacred preacher allows the 
concluding words of a sentence, some- 
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times the most important words, to be 
uttered in an inaudible manner. 

Under the neurotic conditions of 
modern living, we cannot spend too 
much time on an introduction. Very 
often, we have noted, a preacher occu- 
pies a great deal of time in portraying 
some scene or event from the Gospel, 
but neglects to give a practical applica- 
tion of the lessons contained in the 
scene or the event. The typical ser- 
mon book is here a frequent offender. 
We marvel at the author’s knowledge 
of the topography of Palestine, but 
Christian living is not to be con- 
founded with topography. Listening 
to sermons of this type, we feel like 
saying to the speaker: ‘Do not 
dawdle too long at the Jordan, or we 
will never get to Jerusalem.”’ 

The priest will remember that he 
can do no more than plant and water; 
it is God who giveth the increase, and 
the worker must pray constantly that 
the Lord of the vineyard will bless the 
vineyard. The Redeemer loves every 
member of His flock, and He will not 
begrudge anyone the graces that He 
has gained for every faithful disciple. 
On his part, the priest must manifest a 
strong affection and benevolence 
towards his flock. He will make him- 
self a beloved father. “Preach affec- 
tionately,”’ says Abbé Isidore. “Love 
is the sap of the Gospel, the secret of 
attractive and effectual preaching... . 
We are always eloquent, when we 
wish to save one whom we love; and 
we are always willingly listened to by 
those who love us.”’ 


Source of Material 


As for the ordinary matter of our 
sermon, it is sufficient to say that it is 
all contained in the “Catechism of the 


Council of Trent.’”’ The late Cardinal 
Newman said that he ‘‘rarely preached 
a sermon without going to the beauti- 
ful and complete Catechism of the 
Council of Trent to get both his matter 
and his doctrine.’”” We shall be well 
advised to follow his example. Local 
conditions will sometimes indicate 
material that should be given special 
treatment in the pulpit. The moral 
evils of the day encroach upon Chris- : 
tian living at every point, and pollute 
the atmosphere in which even the de- 
vout members of our flock must live 
and breathe. There is a danger that 
their Christian traditions and their 
idealism will suffer, that the fallacies 
of the pleasure-loving world will dull 
their vision and their love of spiritual 
things. The pastor must denounce 
sinful abuses, and give a clear exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church and the demands of the moral 
law. 

What fruit is to be hoped for in our 
preaching? We know that the pre- 
vention of a single venial sin is suffi- 
cient reward for a life of preaching. If 
we remember rightly, it was Msgr. 
John S. Vaughan who wrote: “The 
Church holds that it were better for 
sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fail, and for all: the 
many millions who are on it to die of 
starvation, in extremest agony, as far 
as temporal affliction goes, than that 
one soul, I will not say, should be lost, 
but should commit one single venial 
sin.” Under God’s grace, it is given 
to the preacher who preaches fer- 
vently and with purity of intention the 
message of Christ crucified, to prevent 
many venial sins on the part of a 
flock that gives loving heed to the 
words that he pronounces as an am- 
bassador of Christ. 

















The Mass Hymn 


By Joun L. F. Pirate 


The relationship between Catholics 
and the Catholic Liturgy is anything 
but intimate. Sunday Mass forms 
the most common contact—and, to- 
gether with the marriage and baptism 
ceremonies, probably the only contact 
of the average layman. This cannot 
be wondered at. Most of the cere- 
monies are, after all, described in a 
language that is quite unintelligible 
without prolonged study, and life to- 
day does not permit too much time 
for leisurely study. Our Liturgy, how- 
ever, is full of real beauty and sig- 
nificance, and possesses oftenaromantic 
history that should not remain un- 
known to those to whom it pertains. 
The story of the Sequence, particu- 
larly, is so interesting that its retelling 
would doubtless be appreciated. 

The Sequence is the liturgical hymn 
of the Latin Mass. It is a beautiful 
poem recited by the celebrant and sung 
by the choir, just before the Gospel, 
on certain feast days. The term 
“hymn” can appropriately be applied 
to it, because it has a definite and 
beautiful meter and a striking rhythm. 
That is, the Sequence as we know it to- 
day has a beautiful meter and a 
striking rhythm. The first Sequences 
were, indeed, crude things with neither 
rhythm, nor meter, and certainly not 
rhyme. Yet, the Sequence is not 
truly a hymn if we consider its struc- 
ture. The strophes (or verses) come 
in pairs—the strophe and the anti- 
strophe, sung by alternate choirs. In 
contrast also to hymns, the melody 
changes with each pair of strophes. 

Although the principal importance 
of the Sequence is didactic (in that it is 
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a meditation upon passages from 
Sacred Scripture), it is really of great 
literary value. The title Sequence 
comes from the Latin sequentia, mean- 
ing “the order in which one thing 
follows another.” It received this 
name because it follows the Alleluia—a 
note of joy in the Mass. Originally, 
sequentia was strictly a musical term 
denoting the seqtience, as it were, of 
notes following the Alleluia. In the 
early days of the Church, the Al- 
leluia, on great festivals and solemn 
feast days, was intoned on four syl- 
lables. The last syllable, -a, was car- 
ried through several measures as a 
vocalization. This made it very dif- 
ficult for the celebrant to sing the 
vowel, since the many notes perplexed 
the singer, unguided by words. Asa 
result of this; the priests began to 
add words (or more correctly, sounds), 
making it easier to memorize this 
long cadence, the melodizx longissime. 
At first, these words were merely 
senseless jumbles; then, Notker Babu- 
lus (literally, Notker the Stammerer), 
a monk of the Monastery of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, decided to rearrange 
the words to make verse. These 
were termed versus ad sequentias, that 
is, verses for the notes following the 
Alleluia. It may be seriously doubted, 
however, whether Notker Babulus was 
the very first person to place texts 
under the melodizx longissimz of the 
Alleluia. The Analecta Hymnica LIII 
says that their origin goes back to the 
eighth century in France, and that 
Notker Babulus was probably the first 
German to write such verse. 

The melody and the text became 
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known as prosa cum sequentia. And 
later, in France, prosa was used to 
designate both music and text. In 
Germany, on the other hand, sequentia 
came to designate both. Sequence 
(sequentia) is in general use now, al- 
though Prose (prosa) is the older and 
more correct term. Sequence writing 
became quite popular in every land, 
but Germany led the school. It was 
the Germans who brought the art of 
Sequence writing to its greatest 
heights. The poems were put to use 
as rapidly as they were written, and, 
since there was no standard Missal, 
every diocese and almost every town 
had its own particular Sequences. 


Historical Develpoment of the Sequence 


The development of this poetry falls 
into two epochs. Of the first epoch 
nothing remains in use to-day. The 
texts were written to fit melodies al- 
ready established, so there was no 
rhyme, meter or rhythm. The only 
uniformity was that the strophes had 
to be as long as the antistrophes, be- 
cause both were sung to the same 
melody. Otherwise, the text could 
not be distinguished from common 
prose. In the very early specimens, 
the authors sometimes took care to 
base the verse on -a, since the verse 
was founded on the final vowel of Al- 
leluia. Something of a poetic flavor 
was gained by that. But the practice 
was seldom found among the German 
writers by whom most of the works 
were produced. The principal prog- 
ress of the epoch can be identified 
with Germany and Italy. Special 
schools were established in Italy for the 
purpose of learning to write Sacred 
Proses or Sequences. From _ these 
sources there appeared many beautiful 
works, such as the Stabat Mater by 
Jacopone da Todi and the Dies Irz 
by Thomas of Celano. These, how- 


ever, were first composed as rhymed 
prayers and were used afterwards as 
Sequences. More than a century of 
transition followed—from the end of 
the tenth century to the opening years 
of the twelfth. The whole of the 
transition was slow and without ob- 
vious or marked changes. 

Now there appeared melodies com- 
posed together with the Sequences. 
This left the writer free to incorporate 
rhythm, meter, and assonance—all 
required for recognizable poetry. So 
the second epoch of Sequence writing 
began. Adam of St. Victor, prior of 
the Monastery of the Canons of St. 
Victor in Paris, attained artistic per- 
fection in this form of liturgical ex- 
pression. His style was magnificent, 
his form splendid, his tone serious. 
The ecclesiastical world took to imitat- 
ing him enthusiastically and began to 
write voluminously. Frequently they 
gave the same melody to several Se- 
quences. The verses subjected to 
this mode were very long, and another 
change was evidently due. 

Although it took a long time, this 
new change finally came between the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In these and the preceding centuries, 
the ancient Roman drama had de- 
clined greatly. This was primarily 
because the Roman drama was pagan, 
and hence condemned by the Church; 
secondly, because the people of the 
Middle Ages had lost all interest in 
this and any other species of enter- 
tainment. Now, slowly but steadily, 
the drama found its way back to 
Christianity—through the Mass. The 
Sequence was the instrument. It is 
not difficult to understand how it hap- 
pened. It is evident enough that the 
ceremonies of the Church were dra- 
matic in character. There were dia- 
logues between the priest and the 
choir and the ministers. There were 
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tropes and choirs; there were vest- 
ments and properties. It was no 
great task for the drama to enter. 
Again, the Sequences were long, and 
it was tiresome for one person to read 
them, or for one group to sing them 
in toto. So, they were divided into 
strophes representing characters. The 
strophes were assigned to chanters 
representing each character. When 
dramatic motions were added, it was 
only a short step before an histrionic 
performance was being fully enacted. 

St. Dunstan had already dramatized 
the Descent from the Cross in 976. 
The same ritual had been observed in 
Fleury-sur-Loire and in Ghent. The 
scenes were given in poetic form: 
Sequences and tropes (verses in the 
Introit). In Nuremburg in the thir- 
teenth century, the Easter ritual was 
practically a “‘chanted’’ drama, since 
the choirs participated. These are 
early instances of what later became 
the vogue. 

The drama of the scenes was em- 
phasized by the clergy, because the 
congregations were more impressed 
by what they saw than by what they 
might hear in sermons. The people 
liked it because they were beginning to 
develop a taste for “secular amuse- 
ment,’’ if such can be called the enact- 
ment of ritual. And the people 
thronged to the church—some to hear 
Mass, but more tosee the drama. The 
sanctuary was turning into a stage, 
the church into a playhouse. 

The plays became more complex 
with the addition of plots and scenery. 
With the toleration of ecclesiastical 
authorities, this went on for years. 
Finally, it became obvious that such a 
custom introduced into the Supreme 
Sacrifice was most reprehensible. As 
early as the twelfth century a com- 
plaint was heard from Gerhoh, Bishop 
of Reichersburg; but it was not until 


about 1570 that, to eliminate the 
abuse, the stage was transported 
from the apse to the parvis (the square 
in front of the church), or to the cathe- 
dral lawns, and still later to the 
market place. Hither the country folk 
flocked, -taking their lunches with 
them and making a day of it. This 
change was the result of a Papal Bull 
issued by the Dominican, Pius V. 
The proclamation of the Holy Father 
not only standardized the Missal, 
but also abolished the use of all the 
Sequences with the exception of five. 

And so, with the advent of the seven- 
teenth century, the Sequence became 
what it is to-day, a beautiful poem 
recited in but five Masses. The 
greatest of these is that astoundingly 
profound and beautiful work of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem which is used on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. The Church is 
justly proud of this fine work, and it is 
a pity that it is not recognized by liter- 
ary authorities as one of the world’s 
great classics. Victimze Paschali, writ- 
ten by Wipo the Burgundian, the 
Sequence for the Easter time, is an- 
other of this group. The others that 
have remained are Veni Sancte Spiritus 
for Whitsunday, Stabat Mater for 
Seven Dolors, and Dies Irx for 
Requiem Masses. 

From the tenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, in all probability, thousands 
of Sequences were composed. Al- 
though none of them were very sig- 
nificant as literary masterpieces nor 
even very important to the Liturgy, 
they do have a certain interest because 
of their connection with the develop- 
ment of drama. They were the crude 
beginnings of the Morality and Pas- 
sion plays, so popular in the late 
Middle Ages, which subsequently led 
to the dramatic flowering of Shakes- 
peare and his contemporaries. 








Answers to Questions 


Canonical Requirements for the 
Manufacture = Sale of Altar 
ne 


Question: We are thinking about 
going into the business and should 
like to know the canonical require- 


ments for the production and sale of 


altar wines. What are the require- 
ments and what is the Church legisla- 
tion on the following points: (a) fruit 
used; (b) method of manufacture; 
“(c) preservation; (d) supervision by 
manufacturer, distributor and Church; 
(e) ownership; manufacture, and sale 
by private individuals, firms, and 
Religious Orders? 
CULTOR VINE&. 
Answer: The following are, in brief, 
the canonical requirements and also 
the Decrees of the Holy Office, the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, and the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments pertain- 
ing to the manufacture of altar wines. 
Vinum de vite—For valid and 
lawful consecration the wine must 
be “‘vinum de vite,’’ that is, pure 
grape juice properly fermented. ‘The 
wine must be natural wine of the grape 
(de genimine vitis) and not corrupted” 
(Canon 815). ‘Wine which is ex- 
tracted from apples or other fruits, or 
which is made chemically, although it 
have the color of wine and may be 
said to contain its elements, cannot 
be regarded as valid matter’’ (Instruc- 
tion of the S. C. of the Sacraments to 
the Most Rev. Ordinaries, March 26, 
1929; Acta Apost. Sedis, XX, 631). 
Method of Manufacture-—A descrip- 
tion of the Italian method of making 
wine can be found in the Ecclesiastical 
Review, XX1V, 322. 
Addition of Water, Sugar and Alco- 


hol.—lf the wine would otherwise be 
too strong or too sweet, or to replace 
evaporation and to keep the keg or 
cask filled to the brim, it is permissible 
to add up to 3 or 4 per cent water, but 
this must be done before the fermen- 
tation is complete. To add anything 
at all after the fermentation is com- 
plete would render the matter illicit. 
The addition of cane sugar is toler- 
ated only when it is difficult to have 
wine made from pure grape juice. 
Asked concerning the addition of sugar 
and alcohol in the manufacture of 
wine, the Sacred Congregation replied 
(June 25, 1891): “It is better to add to 
the wine which is intended for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, alcohol which 
has been made from grapes, in such 
quantity that, added to that which 
the wine already naturally contains, 
it will not exceed twelve per cent. 
This addition should be made when 
the so-called tumultuous fermentation 
has begun to subside; et ad mentem: 
the mind of the Sacred Congregation 
is that, if the missionaries are unable 
to obtain grape alcohol from the wine 
of the country, let them add raisins to 
the wine or wines of the country and 
ferment the whole mass together.” 
From this reply it is clear that Rome 
does not approve of the use of sugar. 
However, the’ Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith (Novem- 
ber 11, 1892) gave permission to a 
Canadian bishop to use wine, in the 
manufacture of which 5 kilograms of 
sugar were added to every 100 liters 
of grape juice, approximately 5% 
sugar by weight (cfr. Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique Frangaise, X, 1905, p. 628). 
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In order to preserve sweet wines 
which naturally contain 12 per cent 
alcohol, it is permissible to add grape 
alcohol so as to bring the total alcoholic 
content up to 17 or 18 per cent (Holy 
Office, August 5, 1896). This ad- 
dition, of course, is to be made during 
the process of fermentation. 

Addition of Tartaric Acid and Sul- 
phuric Anhydride—The addition of 
tartaric acid has been condemned by 
the Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith (November 11, 
1892). Asked whether wine made 
from sulphurated must through the 
addition of sulphuric anhydride (K:.- 
$2.07) or potassium metabisulphate 
(K2S.0;) could be used for the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the Holy Office re- 
sponded: ‘Affirmative’ (August 2, 
1922; not published in the Acta A post. 
Sedis. Cfr. Il Monitore, October, 1923, 
p. 289). 

Filtering Wine.—A certain Ordinary 
was troubled as to whether it is lawful 
for a priest to filter wine which is to 
be used in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in order to clear it of certain 
turbid substances with which it is fre- 
quently clouded. The Holy Office 
replied: ‘‘Let him not be disturbed” 
(Holy Office, July 15, 1925). 

Albumen for Clarifying.—The use of 
albumen (egg-white) for clarifying 
Mass wine is permissible since it adds 
nothing to the wine. The albumen 
coming in contact with the wine at 
160° Fahr. coagulates, gathering par- 
ticles of the must floating in the liquid, 
and then settles to the bottom leaving 
the wine clear and free from impurities. 

Legislation Concerning Manufacture 
and Sale.—There is no legislation on 
the points enumerated under (d) and 
(e) except that great precaution be 
taken that the wine be pure grape 
wine. The Instruction of the Sacred 


Congregation of the Sacraments on 
this matter is clear and simple: ‘‘In 
order to be sure of the genuine matter 
of the bread and wine which is ab- 
solltely required in consecrating so 
great a Sacrament, it will certainly 
be better, unless the priest have both of 
these substances made at home, to ob- 
tain them from persons who are very 
expert in them and who actually grind 
the wheat or press the wine from the 
grapes; and who, besides being above 
all suspicion, can safely certify that 
they have absolutely, without any 
fraud, made the hosts from wheat 
alone, and pressed the wine from 
grapes alone.”’ 

There is no general law of the Church 
to the effect that wine for the Sacrifice 
of the Mass may be bought only from 
firms approved by the bishop. Any 
private individual or firm that is 
above all suspicion—a fortiori, any 
Religious Order or Congregation— 
may make altar wine. There is no 
absolute guarantee that wine is the 
pure juice of the grape except the 
known integrity of the producer and 
distributor. 


Marriage between Man of Latin 

Rite and Woman of Greek-Ruthe- 

nian Rite: Baptism of Children 
in the Rite of the Father 


Question: A man of the Latin Rite 
married a woman of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite in the church of the 
Ruthenian Rite without any dispensa- 
tions. The two girls born of the mar- 
riage were baptized in the Ruthenian 
Rite and immediately confirmed, as 
is the custom in that Rite. The couple 
regularly attend a church of the Latin 
Rite, which is only a few blocks from 
their home. I presume there is no 
question of validity, but was it lawful 
for the marriage to be blessed and the 
children to be baptized in the Rite of 
the woman? 

Just A SIMPLE RELIGIOUS. 
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Answer: Canon 1097 rules that 
marriages of parties belonging to dif- 
ferent Catholic Rites shall be con- 
tracted in the presence of the pastor of 
the groom and according to the cere- 
monies of his Rite, unless a particular 
law rules otherwise.’’ Now there is a 
particular law which rules otherwise. 
A Decree of the Sacred Oriental Con- 
gregation of November 23, 1940, 
rules: ‘‘Marriages, both between 
Greek-Ruthenians and between the 
faithful of different Rites, must. be 
contracted with the observance of the 
form prescribed by the Decree, Ne te- 
mere, and hence they are to be blessed 
in the Rite of the woman, by the 
woman’s pastor. If there is a just 
reason, therefore, such marriages may 
be celebrated in the Rite of the man, 
according to the judgment and with 
the consent of the Ordinary of the 
place” (Art. 39). ‘Matrimonial dis- 
pensations in marriages of mixed 
Rites must, when they are needed, be 
asked of and granted by the Bishop 
of the prospective bride’ (Art. 40, 
Decree of Sacred Oriental Congrega- 
tion, March 1, 1929; Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXI, 152). 

Concerning the baptism of children 
born of parents of different Rites, the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church ruled as follows: ‘‘Art. 41. 
Persons born in the United States of 
North America of parents of different 
Rites, are to be baptized in the Rite of 
the father; for the children of both sexes 
must absolutely follow the Rite of the 
father. 


“Art. 42. Baptism received in 


another Rite on account of grave 
necessity (that is, when the child was 
near death, or was born in a place 
where at the time there was no pastor 
whom the father could consider his 
pastor) does not produce a change of 


Rite, and the priest who performed 
the baptism must send the record 
thereof to the proper pastor. 

“Art. 43. Children belong to the 
jurisdiction of that pastor to whose 
Rite the father belongs, except those 
born illegitimately, who follow the 
Rite of their mother.’’ These Decrees 
of March 1, 1929, were confirmed on 
November 23, 1940, for another ten 
years. 


Orientals Obliged to Hear Mass 
and Fulfill Easter Duty in Church 
of Another Rite 


Question: In localities where East- 
ern Catholics have no church of their 
own Rite, are they obliged to attend 
Mass and make their Easter duty in a 
church of the Latin Rite? And what 
are my obligations towards these 
Orientals? 

A Busy Pastor. 


Answer: On December 23, 1929, the 
Sacred Oriental Congregation decreed 
that ‘in districts where there are no 
churches nor priests of their Rite, and 
where, owing to distance, they cannot 
go to their own church without grave 
inconvenience, they must, in order to 
fulfill the precepts of the Church, hear 
Mass in a Catholic church of the other 
Rite, and receive the Sacraments from 
a priest of the other Rite” (Art. 28). 

“To prevent grave inconvenience 
which might accrue to Ruthenians, 
they are given permission to observe 
feasts and fasts according to the cus- 
toms of the places in which they are 
staying; but such observance does not 
produce a change of Rite’’ (Art. 36). 

And on May 24, 1930, the same 
Congregation ‘decreed that ‘when 
feasts fall on the same day in both 
Rites, the Greek-Ruthenians are en- 
couraged to assist at the Sacred 
Liturgy in a church of their Rite, if 
if there is one in the place, but without 
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prejudice to the provision of Canon 
1249 regarding the fulfillment of the 
law of hearing Mass in any Catholic 
Rite in which Mass is celebrated’”’ 
(Art. 42). 

In its Decree to the Greek-Ruthe- 
nians in Canada, the Sacred Congre- 
gation adds: ‘‘This practice should be 
zealously disseminated, and priests 
should insist on it, since there is ques- 
tion of a grave precept” (Art. 33). 

In its Decree for Maronites in the 
United States, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion quotes the Apostolic Letter ‘‘Ori- 
entalium dignitas,’’ n. [X, to the effect 
that “every Oriental, while staying 
outside his patriarchal territory, shall 
be under the administration of the 
Latin clergy, but shall remain ascribed 
to his own Rite’”’ (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ 
III, p. 457). 


Offering for Baptismal Certificate 


Question: Who gets the offering 
occasionally made for a baptismal 
certificate? 

VICARIUS COOPERATOR (ut patet). 


Answer: The offering made for 
the transcript of a record is not a stole 
fee, but is in remuneration for the 
labor attached to making out such a 
certificate, and therefore ought to go 
to him who has the burden of trans- 
cription. 


Daylight-Saving Time and Fast 
and Abstinence 


Question: If one were to use day- 
light-saving time and begin the Eu- 
charistic fast at 1 a.m. on Good Friday 
night, would he be obliged to fast and 
abstain until 1 p.m. on Holy Saturday? 
We've had a friendly disputation. 

Yours For 12:00 Noon. 


Answer: The Church allows us 
freedom in choosing any of the various 





systems of time—standard (or day- 
light-saving) or sun (whether mean or 
true)—in the private celebration of 
Mass, the private recitation of the 
Divine Office, in receiving Holy Com- 
munion, and in observing fast and ab- 
stinence. 

It is quite obvious that one cannot 
use two different times in the fulfill- 
ment of the same precept, such as be- 
ginning Friday abstinence at 1 a.m. 
daylight-saving time and ending it 
at 12:00 midnight according to sun 
time, and thus abstain only 23 hours 
instead of a whole day of 24 hours, as 
prescribed by the Church. 

But there is no reason why one may 
not use different times for different 
precepts even when these times over- 
lap, as in the case given, 1.e., observing 
Friday abstinence from 1 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
according to daylight-saving time, 
and the fast and abstinence of Holy 
Saiurday from 12:00 midnight to 
12:00 noon according to sun time. 
So also may orie observe Friday absti- 
nence from 12:00 midnight to 12:00 
midnight, eat meat between 12:00 and 
1:00 a.m., and begin the Eucharistic 
fast at 1 a.m. (daylight-saving time). 

We do not involve ourselves in a 
contradiction by using different systems 
of time in the observance of formally 
distinct precepts. 


The Celebration of Mass in Hotels 


Question: Is a Papal indult neces- 
sary for priests who attend State 
Conventions to say Mass in the hotel 
where the convention has its head- 
quarters? 

LONE RANGER. 


Answer: All that is required is that 
the Ordinary of the place give his per- 
mission, and that the altar be not 
placed in the bedroom (Canon 822, 
n. 4). 
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Making of Vestments for a 
Protestant Minister 


Question: May nuns lawfully make 
for a Protestant minister vestments 
that he needs for his church functions 


on Sundays? 
ROGANS. 


Answer: Reductively, this is a case 
of material codperation. It is sub- 
stantially the same sort of problem as 
the case presented by architects and 
engineers employed in constructing an 
heretical church. In this class are the 
artists who decorate the church, and 
those who sell the utensils necessary 
for non-Catholic rites. Codperation 
of this kind is licit where a cause of 
sufficient gravity is present in propor- 
tion to the proximity of the codpera- 
tion. In the case of nuns whose sup- 
port is assured by their community 
there can be no cause for codperation. 
Hence, the making of vestments men- 
tioned in this case is illicit. 


The Metal to Be Used in the Mak- 
ing of a Chalice 


Question: Would a stainless steel 
gold-plated chalice fulfill the require- 
ments of church law? Various books 
have been consulted without satisfying 
results. The affirmation of one of these 
books, though, is even puzzling. It 
sums up to this: gold or gold-plated 
silver is used, ordinarily, for the cup 
of a chalice; gold-plated tin is some- 
times used, but bronze, aluminum, 
etc., never (this still referring to the 
cup). The point, then, is: could a 
complete chalice made of stainless steel 
be licitly used in the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The requirements of the 
metal to be used in the chalice are 
found in the Rubrics of the Missal. 
First, in the Ritus servandus in Cele- 
bratione Misse we find this state- 
ment: ‘“The chalice should be made 


of gold or silver, or at least it should 
have a cup of silver whose interior sur- 
face has been gold-plated’ (Title I, 
n. 1). Again, in the De Defectibus 
circa Missam Occurrentibus we note that 
the priest may not celebrate Mass un- 
less there is a chalice whose cup must 
be of gold or silver, or of stannum (tin), 
but not of copper or glass (Title X, 
n. 1). Gasparri explains the addition 
of stannum to cover the cases of 
poverty. He says: ‘‘This toleration of 
the use of stannum is so limited that, 
once the excuse of poverty ceases, the 
cup of stannum can no longer be used’”’ 
(De S. Eucharistia). Even if this 
material is used, the interior of the cup 
will still have to be gold-plated. 

As to the question of the lawfulness 
of a stainless steel gold-plated chalice, 
we reply that this can only be a hypo- 
thetical one. We have been informed 
by reliable metal smiths that it is im- 
possible to gold-plate stainless steel. 
Even if it were possible, the cup would 
still have to be of gold or silver—or, 
in the case of poverty, of stannum. 


A Further Question on Artificial 
Fecundation 


Question: Could you give me further 
information on the lawfulness of arti- 
ficial fecundation. There is a married 
couple I am acquainted with who 
haven’t any children, and who would 
like to use any lawful method to try 
to have them. Is artificial fecunda- 


tion the answer? 
PRIEST. 


Answer: Perhaps a recent article 
in a secular magazine provoked the 
desire. That article advocated, if I 
am not mistaken, the taking of semen 
from a fecund man (not the husband), 
and injecting it into the vagina of the 
woman. This is equivalent to adultery 
and nothing justifies it. 
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It is even doubtful if the wife has the 
right to be fecundated by the semen 
of her own husband lawfully obtained; 
because she has not the right to bear 
children in any way by her husband 
but only as the result of a conjugal act 
performed by the husband. How- 
ever, there seems extrinsic authority 
for saying that she may be insemi- 
nated from her husband. 

The Chicago Catholic physician who 
wrote a book on “Rhythm” contends 


that he has solved plights such as this 
couple are in by advising the scientific 
use of the fecund period. Where the 
sterility is on the part of the wife, the 
implantation of ovary parts is said to 
be a cure; but an expert tells me that 
he does not know of any physician 
having done this in practice. Ac- 


cording to him, that remedy for fe- 
male sterility seems to be still in the 
laboratory stage. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








BHomiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 


By Joun P. SuLtivan, O.P. 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Help for a Dying World 


“In Thee, O God, have I hoped: O Lord, let me never be confounded’”’ (Ps. xxx. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) There is little one can do at the bedside 
of a dying man. 

(2) There is much one can do at the bedside 
of a dying world. 

(3) There are causes for death in the man 
and in the world, but there are cures, 
also. 

(4) You hold the cure for a dying world. 

(5) The dying world needs the consolation 
that hope offers. 


At no time does a person feel quite 
so helpless and unnecessary as he does 
at the bedside of a dying man. There 
is so little one can do. What words of 
comfort can he speak to a man who 
has his eyes fixed on eternity? Words 
are inadequate when the angel of death 
stands with pen poised waiting to in- 
scribe the name of another victim in 
the book of life. All that one can do 
with profit is to pray for a speedy and 
a quiet passing. The dying person is 
unaware of those around him; only 
a thin thread binds him to the world. 
A deep sigh, a quiver of the body, and 
that bond is snapped. When this 
happens, the tension is broken, and a 
quick prayer is murmured: “‘May God 
have mercy on his soul!” 


Help for a Dying World 
Though you may feel helpless at the 


bedside of a dying man, you are not 
helpless at the bedside of a dying 
world. You are living in a dying 
world to-day. Signs of decay are evi- 
dent all around you. These signs 
must be like the ones that the peoples 
of ancient civilizations noticed as 
those great human achievements be- 
gan to totter. This world of ours has 
seen civilizations die: the Egyptian, 
the Chinese, the Aztec, the Roman, 
but never before has such total sick- 
ness affected the world as it does at 
the present time. Our world is dying 
because it has rejected Christ and His 
teaching. It has taken as its standard: 
“In myself, O man, have I hoped,” 
instead of crying out in all humility: 
“In Thee, O God, have I hoped: O 
Lord, let me never be confounded” 
(Gradual). 

We know and recognize the symp- 
toms that bring death to a man. Dis- 
eases, infirmities, age, all play their 
part. The outcome is inevitable. 
Cures may be suggested. Sometimes 
they are effective, life is prolonged, but 
sooner or later the soul must leave the 
body. We know why civilizations go 
down in ruins. We have read about 
the causes in our histories. A peak of 
perfection is reached, rulers and peo- 
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ple become sensual-minded and lazy, 
ambition is lost, and, to complete the 
rout, barbarians full of vigor overthrow 
the once proud and mighty power. So, 
a majestic civilization is reduced to 
ashes. But a world—what makes a 
world die? You can read the answers 
in current history, in your daily pa- 
pers. Page after page is covered with 
the lurid details of violent crimes, sins 
against God, sins against neighbor, 
wars and aggressions, broken promises, 
and so the list runs. A terrible tale 
of selfishness covers those pages, and 
thus a world begins to grow sick and 
weak and faint. The world is living 
according to the flesh: ‘‘We are debt- 
ors, not to the flesh, to live according 
to the flesh; for if you live according 
to the flesh, you shall die’’ (Epistle). 

Like the steward of to-day’s Gospel, 
the world has been put in charge of 
many things. Called to give an ac- 
count of its waste, it grows frightened. 
It begins to ponder self-destruction. 
It makes friends with the mammon of 
iniquity and multiplies crime upon 
crime. It forgets its heritage: “.. . 
that we are the sons of God; and if 
sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ’’ (Epistle). 
For the wicked friendship of the mo- 
ment, it weighs the sacrifice of eternal 
happiness. What a dreadful exchange, 
and yet it seems on the verge of making 
it! 


Faith and Hope the Only Remedy 


That is the reason you can do some- 
thing about a dying world. You do 
hold the cure within you by your faith 
and hope. Just as St. Dominic, whose 
feast we celebrate to-day, held the cure 
for the sickness of heresy in his day, so 
you hold the cure for world sickness 
to-day. St. Dominic cured the cancer 
of his time by the surgery of prayer, by 








the Rosary. You, too, can pray and 
proclaim your faith to the world by 
simply living it. You can say: “In 
Thee, O God, have I hoped: O Lord, 
let me never be confounded” (Grad- 
ual). You can oppose your motto to 
the standard of the world. You can 
tell the world in the words of St. Paul: 
‘‘We are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
live according to the flesh; for if you 
live according to the flesh, you shall 
die; but if by the Spirit you mortify 
the deeds of the flesh, you shall live’’ 
(Epistle). This is the sort of thing 
that our selfish and degraded world 
needs. Its insistence on the material 
has to be counterbalanced by the 
spiritual; its greed has to be erased by 
generosity; its might eliminated by 
meekness. 

There is your program of action. If 
you make use of the graces God show- 
ers upon you, if you are a worthy 
steward of those treasures, slight as 
your individual efforts may appear, 
they must eventually affect the actions 
of the world. Your daily prayer ought 
to be: “‘“Grant to us, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee, the spirit to think and do 
always such things as are right; that 
we who cannot exist without Thee may 
be able to live according to Thy will’ 
(Collect). If such sentiments motivate 
your every action, then you are bound 
to live as God expects you to live. 
Living with such high spiritual drive, 
goodness must radiate from you to 
those around you, because goodness 
cannot be selfish but has the urge to 
share itself. 


We Are Not Alone 


Alone, you appear to yourselves in- 
capable of influencing such a vast 
area as the whole world, but remember 
you are not alone. Recall the prayer: 
“Thou wilt save the humble people, O 
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Lord, and will bring down the eyes 
of the proud; for who is God but Thee, 
O Lord” (Offertory). Here is your 
fortress, your refuge, your comfort— 
humility, and confidence in God’s 
power to protect you. You pray 
again: ‘‘Receive, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, the gifts which of Thy bounty 
we bring to Thee, and by the power of 
Thy grace may these holy mysteries 
sanctify our lives in this world and 
bring us to the joys of eternity” (Se- 
cret). Thus, you will realize that in 
this day and age your life must be 
sanctified if others are to be converted 
to God. 

Another point that may be well 
made in turning a hostile, despondent 
world to God is this: the sweetness 
of God. He is a patient, loving God. 
His wrath could sweep the sinning 
world into the nothingness from which 
He brought it, but He watches over it, 


waiting for it to recognize His tender 
care. He urges: ‘Taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet: blessed is the man 
that hopeth in Him’’ (Communion). 
In these few words lies the solution to 
the problems that confront the world. 
The answer is not in wars, in pacts, in 
conferences, in powerful armies and 
navies, but in a world that hopes in 
God. 

You have that hope within you, a 
hope that is constantly nourished by 
the Blessed Sacrament. The whole 
world needs Christ, and some day it 
may pray: ‘May this heavenly mys- 
tery, O Lord, heal us both in soul and 
body: and may we ever feel within us 
the power of the Sacrament we cele- 
brate!’’ (Postcommunion). That day 
may come because of your willingness 
to offer to the dying world the remedy 
it seeks, the remedy that you treasure 
—hope in God. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Vacations 


‘Behold God is my helper, and the Lord ts the protector of my soul’’ (Ps. liii. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Vacations are good for men. 

(2) The soul of man must never take a 
vacation. 

(3) The enemy of the soul never relaxes. 

(4) The Christian must take a militant atti- 
tude towards temptation. 

(5) Constant prayer, the example of the 
Saints and complete trust in God 
make up the armor of the Christian in 
his war against Satan. 


Now is the ideal time for vacations. 
The end of the summer is not far away. 
Resorts and hotels are sending out 
their final warnings of the approach of 
the season’s end. You are told of 
the great benefits of a week at the 


seashore or of the pleasure of cool 
nights in the mountains. All forms of 
persuasion are used to urge you to 
make up your mind to take a vacation, 
to go away for.a rest. 

Vacations are good for men. Bodies 
need rest from hard work. It is re- 
freshing to take advantage of the sea 
air and the cool nights of the moun- 
tains. It is wonderful to be able to get 
away from the pressure of business to 
the freedom of the waves and the hills. 
Away from the nuisance of making a 
living, a man can look into himself, can 
relax, can become a human being. 
Such a time of rest can be profitable 
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not only for the body but also for the 
soul. A man can think clearly about 
life and its meaning when he with- 
draws a bit from the steady grind of 
earning enough to live. He may ob- 
serve that such a grind causes him to 
overlook an important side of living— 
the destiny of his immortal soul. This 
soul of his was redeemed at a precious 
price, the blood of the Son of God. 
This soul of his is the constant prey of 
Satan. It is a tremendous treasure 
that a man carries about with him, and 
the devil does not miss an opportunity 
to steal it from him. 


No Vacation for the Soul 


Yes, a man may go on a vacation. 
It refreshes him for his work. But his 
soul may not go on a vacation. It is at 
war continually with an implacable 
enemy. That enemy never takes a va- 
cation. He is untiring in his efforts to 
capture a soul, and very often he dis- 
covers that vacation time is as good 
a time as any to lay snares for a man. 
Quite often a man who relaxes may 
forget God for a while. That can be 
fatal, for ‘“‘God is his helper, and the 
Lord is the protector of his soul” 
(Introit). Any man is foolish who 
thinks that he can abandon God and 
make his way against the trickery of 
Satan unharmed. ‘‘Wherefore, he 
that thinketh himself to stand, let him 
take heed lest he fall’”’ (Epistle). Oh, 
how Satan loves to encourage men to 
stand alone! These men become play- 
things in his hand, straw men to be 
tossed about for his amusement. Was 
not that the fault of Adam in the 
Garden—independence, pride,  self- 
will? Is not that the fault of every 
sinner since Adam, standing up against 
God with clenched fists, crying out for 
a false freedom? All who think that 
they can stand alone have an important 








lesson to learn. Their cry should be: 
“Deliver me from my enemies, O my - 
God: and defend me from them that 
rise up against me’’ (Alleluia verse). 


Nature and Source of Tempations 


The way the devil tries to trap a man 
is by temptation. Temptation is not a 
sin. A temptation is a test, a trial of 
the worth of a person, and in particular 
to see whether or not that person is 
worthy of heaven. A consoling feature 
of temptation, no matter how horrible 
the temptation may be, is found in 
these words: “. . . and God is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that which you are 
able; but will make also with tempta- 
tion issue, that you may be able to 
bear it’’ (Epistle). Temptations seem 
to have multiple sources, but they are 
all reducible to the world, the flesh and 
the devil. It is difficult to escape them. 
No one lives in a spiritual vacuum. 
Even hermits were subject to them, 
because no matter where a man goes 
he cannot get away from himself, nor 
can he escape the range of the devil. 
All the Saints were tempted in terrible 
ways. St. Catherine of Siena went 
through a fierce temptation against 
purity. Her temptation was pro- 
longed and intense, but she resisted 
stoutly. 

When the trial passed and our Div- 
ine Lord appeared to her, she said: 
‘‘Lord, where were You when I was 
tempted so bitterly?” 

“Catherine,’’ He answered, ‘‘I was 
in your heart.”’ 

St. Catherine shows you the Chris- 
tian attitude towards temptation. It 
is a militant attitude. You have to 
fight. You must resist. This attitude 
is in direct opposition to the pagan 
attitude summed up in these words: 
“The best way to get rid of a tempta- 
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tion is to give into it.’”” Yes, and that 
is also the best way to multiply tempta- 
tions, to wallow in sin. 


Why the Sinner Falls 


The person who falls into sin when 
tempted is the person who forgot 
about God’s help and put his confi- 
dence in his own powers. The ruin of 
the soul is far worse than the destruc- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem. That 
city was magnificent. The beauty of 
its temple was awe-inspiring. Great 
columns of marble, the sheen of gold, 
the glitter of jewels, impressed the visi- 
tor. Our Divine Lord wept over that 
city: “If thou also hadst known, and 
that in this thy day the things that 
are to thy peace: but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes’ (Gospel). 
So He weeps over the souls, more 
beautiful, more precious than the city 
of Jerusalem, and whispers the same 
words: “If thou also hadst known... 
the things that are to thy peace” 
(Gospel), when he foresees the ruin 
that the devil works in them. 

What comfort has a man in tempta- 
tion, what recourse has he? Must he 
give up, grow discouraged? Hardly 
that. He must take heart. He must 
pray constantly. He should look at 
the example of the Saints. He must 
throw himself into the arms of God. 
He ought to be happy to know that he 


is being tested. If he were not, then 
he might have reason to grow afraid, 
thinking that the devil has already 
numbered him among. his victims: 
This is his comfort, his consolation. 
He is in the good company of the 
Saints, and each temptation then be- 
comes welcome because he sees in it 
another opportunity of grace. He 
should take advantage of the Sacra- 
ments and pray: “Grant us, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, worthily to fre- 
quent these sacred mysteries: for as 
often as this saving Victim is offered 
up, so often is furthered the work of 
our redemption” (Offertory). 

Just as our Divine Lord told St. 
Catherine that He was in her heart 
when she was tempted, so the person 
who has received Holy Communion 
knows that Our Lord is in his heart. 
“He that eateth My Flesh, and drink- 
eth My Blood, abideth in Me, and I 
in him, saith the Lord?’ (Communion). 
With this knowledge, armed by prayer, 
good example and complete trust in 
God, the faithful soul may face tempta- 
tion intrepidly. There is no force that 
terrifies Satan more than the force of 
goodness. There can be no relaxation 
from good, no vacation in the life of 
the spirit, but the soul that struggles 
and fights against the wiles of Satan 
can look forward, beyond the grave, 
to an eternal vacation with God. 


Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
My Mother! 


“Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from her” 
(Luke, x. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) A mother is pointed out with pride by a 
famous son. 
(2) Public praise for mothers is rare, but 
your Mother, Mary, is honored by the 
Church to-day. 


(3) Mary adopted you on Calvary. 

(4) Mary deserves the honors heaped on her 
by the Church. 

(5) She uses her position to help you. 

(6) It is up to you to show yourself a worthy 
child of such a priceless Mother. 
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One cold evening in Lent, many 
years ago, a shabby, wrinkled, old 
woman shuffled stiffly up the steps of 
the majestic Cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris. At the same moment, the 
preacher of the evening, in the black 
and white robes of the Friars Preach- 
ers, knelt before the altar. He made 
the sign of the cross, bowed profoundly 
to the Crucified Christ, and moved 
slowly into the pulpit. He looked out 
over the vast congregation, and saw 
the frail, old woman in the back of the 
church, bewildered. Every seat seemed 
to be taken, but she started bravely 
down the center aisle. The preacher 
watched her, not with irritation but 
with great interest. Finally, someone 
up front moved in, made room for the 
tiny woman. She genuflected and 
then knelt down. The Friar smiled at 
her, then gazing out over that tre- 
mendous gathering, announced simply 
to the people: ‘““My mother!’ Only 
after that did he begin to preach. 

It is rare that a mother is ever 
singled out for public praise. God 
knows that they are worthy of endless 
praise, but few ever seem to think of 
that until it is too late. Mothers pre- 
fer the background. No mother has 
ever been known to look for open 
praise or for publicity. They would 
much rather see their children honored, 
hear the praises of their boys and girls 
sung. That seems to be all that moth- 
ers want. When honors and praises 
are. bestowed upon their children, then 
mothers feel that their tfaining, their 
discipline, their sacrifices,.and their 
labor have not been in vain. 


Catholics Acclaim Their Mother To-Day 


Your own dear Blessed Mother is in 
the limelight to-day. You are en- 
couraged to rejoice at the opening of 
this morning’s Mass: “Let us all re- 








joice in the Lord, celebrating a festival- 
day in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, for whose Assumption the an- 
gels rejoice and give praise to the Son 
or God” (Introit). It must have 
pleased our Divine Lord greatly to 
welcome His Mother home to heaven. 
You can imagine Him introducing her 
to the Father, to the Holy Ghost, to 
the hosts of angels, to the ancient 
prophets and patriarchs. She was 
no stranger to the angelic choirs. 
They knew of her from Gabriel and 
the other angels who had seen her at 
Bethlehem. Her fame had gone before 
her into heaven. And now the angels 
welcomed her: “Mary hath been 
taken up into heaven: therefore, do 
the angels rejoice: and blessing God, 
with one voice offer high praise to Him, 
alleluia” (Offertory). Looking at the 
whole court of heaven, our Divine 
Lord would smile at His Mother and 
say to all: ‘““My Mother!” 

It is your privilege, too, to praise her 
and call her ‘““Mother.”” She became 
your Mother at the foot of the cross, 
on the bleak hill of Calvary. Her 
heart was pierced along with the heart 
of her Son. That was a day when the 
spotlight was on her, one of the few 
times in Sacred Scripture when Mary 
came from behind the scenes. It was 
your sins that broke the hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, but in spite of them 
He is your Brother and she your 
Mother. 

You do not wonder at the fact that 
Mary has been honored by God. 
You are glad these words are true: 
“... and He that made me rested in 
my tabernacle. ... And so was I es- 
tablished in Sion, and in the holy city 
likewise I rested, and my power was 
in Jerusalem: and I took root in an 
honorable people, and in the portion of 
my God, His inheritance, and my 
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abode is in the full assembly of saints’’ 
(Epistle). You are also delighted to 
hear what Our Lord said to Martha, 
because His words have reference to 
His Mother: ‘Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful, and art troubled about 
many things: but one thing is neces- 
sary. Mary hath chosen the best part, 
which shall not be taken away from 
her” (Gospel). The part your Mother 
has ehosen is the best, and here you 
find the strong promise of Christ that 
it shall not be taken away from her. 


Mary’s Part in Heaven 


What is this part that Mary plays 
in heaven? As Mary of Bethany knelt 
at the feet of Our Lord, drinking in 
His words, so Mary your Mother 
kneels at the feet of Christ in heaven 
and contemplates her Son. But more 
than that, she intercedes for you con- 
stantly. So you can pray: ‘“For- 
give, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the 
sins of Thy servants; and may we, 
who are unable to please Thee by our 
deeds, be saved by the intercession of 
the Mother of Thy Son, Our Lord!’ 
(Collect). Again this pledge of con- 
fidence in Mary is repeated: ‘‘May the 
prayer of the Mother of God come to 
the aid of Thy people, O Lord!’ 
(Secret). For the third time in this 
Mass, recognition of our Blessed 


Mother’s intercessory power is made: 
“Having been made partakers of Thy 
heavenly banquet, we implore Thy 
mercy, O Lord our God, that we who 


celebrate the Assumption of the 
Mother of God, may by her interces- 
sion be delivered from all the evils that 
threaten us’ (Postcommunion). Mary, 
your Mother, intercedes with Jesus 
Christ, your Brother. The chief rea- 
son for her intercession is your sins. 
Mary hates sin, because by it her 
children quarrel. Sin pits you against 
your Brother, Christ. This fighting 
of brother against Brother disturbs 
Mary. That is why she is so anxious 
to bring peace and unity into her 
family. For this you should thank 
God sincerely each day that her part— 
her role of intercessor, of peace-maker 
—shall never be taken away from her. 


A Worthy Resolution 


As your heart swells with the praise 
of your Mother, and as you rejoice 
with the angels over this honor shown 
to her by Our Lord, make a resolution 
to be worthy of such a priceless 
Mother. Think of what a thrill it was 
for the preacher of Notre Dame to 
point with pride to his humble, tiny 
mother. Imagine the delight of our 
Divine Lord, when He brought Mary 
into the court of heaven and said: 
“My Mother!” Then, what joy it 
should give you, when others ask, 
sincerely seeking knowledge, ‘“‘Who is 
the Blessed Virgin?’ and you say 
simply: ‘“‘My Mother!” But those 
words will give you a thrill only if you 
are a worthy child of such a glorious 
Mother. 
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Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Instruments of God 


“Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He will sustain thee’ (Ps. liv. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) At concerts everything goes according to 
schedule; no conflict between the in- 
strument and the artist. 

(2) All men are instruments in the hand of 
God. 

(3) The obedient instrument is looked on 
with favor by God. 

(4) Lack of harmony in the world comes 
from instruments which turn upon the 
Artist. 

(5) Some learn the lesson of obedience to the 
will of God only with great difficulty. 


No one ever went to a concert where 
the instrument quarrelled with the 
artist. That, of course, is unheard of. 
First of all, the instrument has no voice 
éxcept that which the artist gives to it. 
Then, too, the instrument is usually in 
perfect condition. All the strings are 
there; all are perfectly in tune. Any 
discord will come, not from the in- 
strument, but from the lack of skill on 
the part of the artist. The artist is 
independent of the instrument as a 
man, but not so the instrument. The 
instrument depends upon the artist to 
give it life, to make it speak. Of itself 
itis no more than an ornament. Some 
unappreciative people might see in 
the finest Knabe or Wurlitzer only so 
much fine kindling wood going to 
waste. But the sensitive artist sees 
it as the perfect instrument because it 
responds exactly to his touch, to his 
mood. It brings joy and pleasure to 
listeners by its marvellous tone quali- 
ties, but no tone would ever come from 
it unless the artist played. 


Keeping in Harmony with God 


All men are instruments in the hand 
of God. They, too, are nothing of 


themselves. Their constant cry must 
be for ‘‘an increase of mercy towards 
us, that we, seeking the way of Thy 
promises, may be made partakers of 
Thy heavenly treasures” (Collect). 
Also men must learn to say to God: 
“Hear, O my God, my prayer and 
despise not my supplication; be at- 
tentive to me and hear me’”’ (Introit). 
Certainly, the man who “‘casts his care 
upon the Lord”’ is not a foolish man. 
He is wise with the wisdom of the 
Saints. The secret of this wisdom is 
obedience. In the hand of God, he 
becomes a perfect instrument. Doing 
the will of God, his life is bound to be 
a happy one, as happiness goes upon 
this earth, because ‘‘the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man 
unto profit’’ (Epistle). God’s working 
in the soul of man is a definite mani- 
festation of the Spirit. 

Such an instrument God considers, 
in truth, ‘as the apple of His eye” 
(Gradual). Such a man God “pro- 
tects under the shadow of His wings” 
(Gradual). Why should not such a 
man be pleasing to God? God has 
promised to those who love Him that 
He will come and dwell with them. 
The only test of love was that they 
should keep His commandments. Such 
a man does keep the commandments. 
Such a man is obedient and God takes 
up His dwelling in his soul. Such a 
man has a conscience at peace with 
God. No matter how mixed up, 
tangled and disordered the world 
around him may be, this man is at 
peace because he has united his will to 
the will of God. From the union of 
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the instrument and the Artist the 
sweetest music of mutual love is 
bound to brighten the world. 


Cause of the World’s Discord 


It is quite obvious from the condition 
of the world that not all men have per- 
fectly united their wills to the will of 
God. This is the reason for the dis- 
cord and the lack of harmony that fills 
the world. Impertinent instruments 
have spoken back to the Artist, have 
rebelled, have opposed themselves to 
God. Are the noise, the confusion, 
the shrill tones to be blamed on God? 
Do you blame the artist for a poor per- 
formance because his instrument was 
not tuned, or the keys stuck, or some 
strings were missing? Is that the 
artist’s fault? Hardly. So, too, in the 
case of men. God has given man a 
free will, the means to heaven. If 
men chose to ignore the means, to 
oppose themselves to God, to sin, is 
that God’s fault? These men become 
stuck keys, missing strings, tuneless 
instruments by their own free, deliber- 
ate choice—by disobedience. 

Our Divine Lord points out a per- 
fect study in contrasts in the Gospel of 
to-day’s Mass. Look at the Pharisee 
and the publican closely. Both went 
up to the temple to pray. One was 
a perfect instrument; the other, im- 
perfect. The Pharisee is a_ type, 
loud, blustering, self-assertive. Cer- 


‘ tainly, he was not a holy man. Holy 


men do not publish their goodness. 
Goodness speaks for itself, or rather 
God gives it voice. The publican was 
a holy man. Afraid to approach the 
altar, he begged God for mercy. Here 
was the perfect instrument responding 
to the touch of the Artist. ‘‘This man 
went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: becausee very- 
one that exalteth himself shall be 





humbled, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted” (Gospel). Every 
instrument that tries to fight the 
Artist shall be destroyed, and every 
instrument that responds to the touch 
of the Artist shall be praised. 


Pride Destroy’s Harmony 


Most men learn this lesson with 
difficulty. Some never learn it at all. 
The pages of history point grimly to - 
these conclusions. The lives of those 
around you show you this. Pride, 
which sprouts from disobedience, is 
the root of all sin. Pride spoils every 
good work. Humility is the basis of 
all goodness. By being humble a 
man puts himself at the disposal of 
the great Artist. No piano nor violin 
nor any instrument can be proud or 
humble. These things have no soul, 
are incapable of virtue or vice. What 
animation, what life, these instruments 
have must come from without, and 
once that force is gone, then the in- 
strument becomes mute again. Man 
has life, because he has an immortal 
soul endowed with a free will. It 
is within his power to use or abuse that 
freedom. He can be a saint or a 
sinner, a perfect instrument or a 
shoddy imitation. If he unites his 
will to God, he can pray: ‘To Thee, 
O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: 
in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, 
let me not be ashamed: neither let 
my enemies laugh at me: for none of 
them that wait on Thee shall be con- 
founded”’ (Offertory). 


Secret of Failure and Success 


In these words are hidden the secret 
of man’s troubles and also the secret 
of success. The man who puts his 
trust in God does not have to worry 
about the ridicule of his enemies. They 
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are the fools. They should be worry- 
ing, but they are too ignorant to worry. 
They are the enemies of God, the im- 
perfect instruments. But those who 
serve God, who are obedient to God, 
are the perfect instruments. They 
know where to go for help, strength and 
consolation. “Grant, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord our God, that Thy 
gracious help may never be lacking to 
us whose strength Thou ceasest not 
to renew with Thy divine Sacraments” 
(Postcommunion). 


You know the secret of a happy 
life, the union of your will with the 
will of God.. You know the secret of a 
successful concert, the perfect instru- 
ment responding precisely to the mood, 
to the touch, to the inspiration of the 
artist. You can make the secret of 
successful living known to the world 
by living obediently, doing the will of 
God, responding to His grace. Then 
the concert God plays on your soul 
will fill your corner of the world with 
happiness. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Restoring Hope 


“By the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace in me hath not been void”’ 
(I Cor., xv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A visit to a hospital is sobering. 

(2) The loss of hope in the spiritually sick is 
fearful. 

(3) Confession restores hope and confidence 
in a penitent. 

(4) Life comes into focus again for the ab- 
solved person. 

(5): A prayer for restoration to health of the 
spiritually sick is never out of place. 


A visit to a hospital is always 
sobering. A person never fully real- 
izes how fortunate he is until he comes 
face to face with the sufferings of the 
sick. In our day hospitals are crowded 
with men who have lost their legs 
and their arms, their sight and their 
hearing. These young men who so 
suffer paid the price for victory with 
parts of their bodies. These are the 
young men who wear the purple heart, 
the badge of their courage. These 
men look at white walls all day, listen 
to soft music, are diverted by visitors 
and entertainers; but when distrac- 
tions are gone, when they are left alone 





with their own thoughts, what ques- 
tions they must ask themselves! 
‘‘What are we to do when our hospital 
time is over, when we are sent away? 
Are we to be dead weights on society, 
leeches, blood-suckers? Who wants a 
man with two hooks for hands, two 
stumps for legs, two sockets for eyes, 
two holes for ears?” No wonder that 
these men lose hope. The cheery words 
of the entertainers, meant to encourage 
them, come back to taunt them: 
“Use your head. Your brain is not 
dead. As long as you can think, you 
can make a living. The world needs 
men with brains.”’ In the dull, gray 
morning hope dies, grows cold. Strong 
men, men of proved courage, find 
fear gnawing at their hearts. They 
fear what the future holds, and as 
hope shrinks within them, their minds 
grow weary, ambition shrivels, and 
the will to-fight sputters out. Of all 
afflictions, there is none so terrible as 
the loss of hope. 
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Loss of Spiritual Hope 


Though loss of hope in the sick and 
wounded is fearful enough, far more 
dreadful is the loss of hope in the spiri- 
tually sick, those who have surrendered 
themselves to a life of sin. What has 
happened to people like that? Did not 
sin make them unhappy once? Were 
not their consciences once so tender 
that they feared sin because it offended 
God? Yes, but constant falls into sin 
shackled them. They grew weaker 
and weaker because they thought 
they were strong and could fight sin 
alone. They forgot this: ‘He shall 
give power and strength to His people”’ 
(Introit). And this power and strength 
will be sufficient for His people to 
avoid sin. 

By his sin, the sinner became deaf 
and dumb. He did not pray: “O 
Almighty and Eternal God, who in the 
abundance of Thy loving kindness are 
wont to give beyond the deserts and 
desires of those who humbly pray: 
pour down upon us Thy mercy, for- 
giving us those things of which our 
conscience is afraid, and granting us 
those blessings which we dare not pre- 
sume to ask” (Collect). The sinner 
forgot completely the brief history of 
the redemption of man as given by 
St. Paul: “. .. how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the scrip- 
tures; and that He was buried and 
that He rose again the third day ac- 
cording to the scriptures’ (Epistle). 
He did not heed the words of the 
Gradual: ‘In God hath my heart 
confided, and I have been helped; 
and my flesh hath flourished again; 
and with my will I will give praise to 
Him” (Gradual). No; his hope 
faded. He became sin-dependent, con- 
stantly falling, resisting less and less. 
Hope died in his heart. No Sacra- 


ments for him. No begging of God’s 


mercy. What is such a man to do? 
Where is he to look for hope to be 
restored? To our Divine Lord, to the 
mercy seat of the confessional. 


Restoratian of Hope 


In the confessional the sinner is as- 
sured of the mercy of God, if he comes 
determined, resolved, to sin no more 
and deeply sorry for his sins. His 
hope is restored when, like the deaf 
and dumb man of the Gospel story, his 
ears are opened and the string of his 
tongue is loosed by the ‘“‘Ephpheta”’ of 
the priest’s absolution. Once the 
tongue is loosed, he can pray again, 
his heart flies up to God: “I will extol 
Thee, O Lord, for Thou hast upheld 
me, and hast not made my enemies 
to rejoice over me: O Lord, I have 
cried to Thee, and Thou hast healed 
me’”’ (Offertory). Once his ears are 
opened, he will be ready and willing to 
listen to the promptings of the Holy 
Ghost. 

When the person who has sinned 
seriously, and over a long period, 
comes out of the confessional, relieved 
and refreshed and restored to the grace 
of God, the whole world seems changed 
to him, seems to come into focus. 
Surely, it is a miracle of grace not only 
to be able to pray again, to listen to 
God again, but to see again. The pur- 
pose of life is reshaped. He is forced 
to conclude with a sigh of relief that 
there is a God, a merciful God. There 
is a heaven, the destination for his soul. 
Shrouded in the darkness of sin, the 
particular action of the moment seems 
important, the satisfaction of selfish de- 
sires seems necessary. In the state of 
grace, self is forgotten in the love of 
God and of neighbor. The history of 
the sinner can be summed up in a few 
words: ‘‘Hatred of God; love of self.”’ 
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The history of the Saint can be written 
in the same number of words: “‘Hatred 
of self; love of God.” 


Penitence as Basis of Hope 


The penitent prays to God: ‘Look 
down in mercy upon the lowliness of 
our service, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that the gifts we offer may be accept- 
able unto Thee, and a support in our 
weakness”’ (Secret). He realizes more 
than any one else can how the wounds 
of sin have weakened him, that he is 
urgently in need of the supporting 
grace of God. Once hope is renewed 
in the soul and purpose to life, the ex- 
sinner prays after the reception of Holy 
Communion: “Having received Thy 


holy Sacrament, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, that we may feel supported in 
soul and body, that being saved in 


both, we may glory in the fullness of 
the heavenly remedy” (Post- 
communion). 

‘Though we may pity the physically 
sick, though we may do all in our 
power to encourage them, to build up 
their confidence, there is nothing we 
can do to restore their lost arms and 
legs. The best we can do for them is 
to see that they keep up hope, that 
we for whom they suffered shall not 
abandon them now. We can do a 
great work in praying for the spiritually 
sick, as we do every day in praying for 
the conversion of sinners. We can 
pray that the grace of God will touch 
their souls, that their ears will be 
opened, that their tongues will be 
loosed, that they may come to know 
the mercy of God, that hope may 
come back to their souls. 








Communications from Our Readers 
Call to the Religious Life 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 


The priest has many precious oppor- 
tunities to influence the life, or rather 
the pathway of young men, by 
means of talks on vocation, in the reli- 
gious instructions, in Sunday School, 
in the confessional, or in friendly inter- 
course. In the present materialistic 
age it is especially opportune that the 
priest as ‘Spiritual Father” call the 
attention of young people to their 
choice of vocation—priest, mission- 
ary, or Religious. The two _ last- 
mentioned should be especially recom- 
mended to those young men who do 
not feel inclined to the call of the 
priesthood, but who still wish to de- 
vote their talents to higher ideals and 
to the spiritual life. 

To the latter we specially recom- 
mend: missionary work and the care 
of the sick as Religious Brothers. To 
both these classes can be applied the 
words of our Divine Master: ‘The 
harvest is great, but the laborers are 


few.” For either of these it is neces- 
sary to belong to a Religious com- 
munity, as being a member of a com- 
munity not only helps one in his voca- 
tion and appoints the field of labor, 
but also frees one from the worries 
regarding material things. 

Young men called to such a life 
have a splendid opportunity to re- 
ceive a friendly reception by the 
Brothers of Mercy, 49 Cottage Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This Religious In- 
stitution of the Brothers of Mercy 
has a two-fold purpose: (1) religious 


-perfection of its members; (2) active 


charity in the care of sick men, either 
in their own homes or in hospitals. 

Young men between the ages of 14 
and 40, who are animated by a true 
religious spirit, who for the love of 
God wish to devote their lives to the 
care of the sick or other charitable 
works, are accepted. 

The time of probation as postulant 
and novice is spent at the Novitiate 
of the Brothers of Mercy in Buffalo. 

BROTHER’ EUSEBIUS, F.M.M. 
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Ends and Means in Economic Life.— 
With regard to the general aims of the 
economic order economists are in agree- 
ment; and it could hardly be otherwise, 
for nothing could be plainer than that 
economic activity has the purpose of 
supplying the material wants of the 
community, which involves the basic 
processes of the production and the 
distribution of wealth. As soon as the 
question of the implementation of these 
purposes arises, a great divergence of 
opinion crops up. On the practical 
level, the various theories must be 
tested by their results, and the test of 
workability can only be furnished by 
history; ethical evaluation alone cannot 
decide the issue. Of course, this does 
not mean that what is morally wrong can 
ever turn out to be economically and 
socially beneficial, but that economic 
laws can neither be determined by pure 
speculation nor be deduced from higher 
moral laws. Experience in these mat- 
ters also has its say, and experience is 
crystallized in history. Take liberalism. 
It has a charming sound, but how does it 
work? History can tell. Freedom of 
one proves the oppression of the other. 
It is history that reveals the inherent 
dangerous tendencies of a theory which 
on its face value appears to be safe and 
promising. Light from the past il- 
lumines the problems of the present. It 
also affords a better understanding of the 
modern measures advocated for economic 
and social improvement. Projected 
against the historical background, hu- 
man relations are seen in their com- 
plexity, and the very terms used in the 
setting forth of the economic theories of 
our days (such as free enterprise, planned 
production, free trade, price control and 
others) take on a fuller meaning. After 
all, economics is largely experimental. 
Our economic system is a legacy of the 
past, and so are our economic troubles. 

To good purpose, it would thus seem, 
Father Cronin has prepared the student 
for a proper insight into economic theory 
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by briefly sketching the historical back- 
ground of our economic life in the intro- 
ductory chapters of his text. These 
chapters emphasize the fact, almost for- 
gotten in our days, that the economic 
process is not an isolated phenomenon, 
but that it has its organic place in a 
larger setting to which it is subordinated 
and from which it receivesitsform. The 
social structure of an age shapes the 
economic system, and this in turn reacts 
on social, cultural and political condi- 
tions. The industrial revolution brought 
about a far-reaching social transforma- 
tion. The machine inaugurated a new 
society and swept away the old stratifica- 
tions. The modern mind again tends 
to wholeness of view, and looks at things 
in perspective. Economics in our days 
has again become social. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a 
careful analysis of the economic process. 
It deals with the factors of production, 
the organization of business and indus- 
try, the agencies of distribution, the 
means of exchange, the question of value 
and price, trade practices and money 
policies, wages and employment, govern- 
mental regulation, monopoly and com- 
petition, coédperative movements, busi- 
ness cycles, and taxation. In treating 
of the various pertinent topics the author 
deviates somewhat from the customary 
order; although for this there may not 
be'an adequate logical reason, it does not 
constitute a cause for a serious contro- 
versy. 

The near future will witness drastic 
changes in our economic structure, the 
nature and extent of which at the 
moment cannot be foreseen; in all 
likelihood, the change will be in the 
direction of greater socialization and 
stricter governmental control. In order 
to avoid disastrous blunders in the 
coming reconstruction, a thorough 
knowledge of the inner laws of the eco- 
nomic system is a prime requisite, be- 
cause the economic sphere enjoys a meas- 
ure of autonomy which must be taken 
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into account lest artificial interferences 
produce grave disturbances. The an- 
alysis which the author gives us, there- 
fore, is very timely and will render ex- 
cellent service, the more so as it is based 
on a very extensive knowledge of the 
subject and a thorough familiarity with 
the literature bearing on the matter. 
The well-selected reading lists will be 
very helpful to teacher as well as student. 

Now, for those who regard economics 
not only as relatively but absolutely 
autonomous, nothing more should be 
added. Happily the author does not 
belong to that group which divorces 
economics from ethics, and so we have 
additional chapters on programs of 
social reform sponsored by religious 
bodies. These chapters do not appear 
as extraneous and foreign supplements, 
but as organically connected with the 
subject. True, they represent a non- 
economic viewpoint and orientation, 
but they do not interfere with economic 
technique; they accept economic moti- 
vation, acknowledge economic forces and 
recognize economic laws (let us say the 
law of supply and demand in price 
determination), but subordinate these 
to higher moral considerations. They 
do not deny that there is an economic 


_man, but strenuously assert that this 


man at the same time is a social, moral 
and religious being. The author puts 
these programs where they belong, 
after the study of the economic life, 
because the passion for justice, moral 
indignation and brotherly love must be 
directed by sound economic knowledge if 
they are not to run riot in the field of eco- 
nomics and do more mischief than good. 
As it is, the volume presents a well- 
rounded exposition of economic life in 
its totality. It is also clear, well-written 
and readable, and will make an excellent 
textbook on which the student can rely 

as a safe guide. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Ascetical Works.—All the qualities 
that enriched Father Parente’s book on 
“The Ascetical Life’? are to be found 
again in the sister volume, ‘‘The Mysti- 
cal Life’’“—large type, numbered para- 


1 Pascal P. Parente, The Mystical Life (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1946; pp. 272). 


graphs, an outline of the historical and 
especially the patristic usage of terms, 
practical examples, etc. 

The book begins with an account of 
pagan mysticism to show the influence 
of the ancients’ terminology on early 
Christian mystical writings. The first 
part of the book treats of mysticism in 
general; the second part reviews the 
mystical states in particular; the third 
part deals with some mystical phenom- 
ena, such as stigmatization, levitation, 
visions, etc. 

Considered simply from a speculative 
viewpoint, the book makes very inter- 
esting reading. But it also serves two 
very practical purposes as well: first, 
to prepare directors of devout souls who 
will be able to guide their spiritual wards 
through these sacred ways and learn to 
distinguish the true mystics from the 
greater number of neurotics and visionar- 
ies; and secondly, to prepare all re- 
ligious people for the reading of mystical 
literature. 

It is probably not the lot of many 
spiritual directors to know the ways of 
mysticism from experience; but it is of 
transcendent importance that all should 
know them from study. Nor is an 
everyday working knowledge of asceti- 
cism sufficient; for mysticism is some- 
thing quite above and beyond it. As- 
ceticism postulates the soul’s activity; 
mysticism deals with the soul’s passivity. 
The ascetic’s prayer is discursive or af- 
fective; the mystic’s is infused con- 
templation. The soul that is ascetically 
almost perfect may practise a kind of 
active, acquired contemplation; but 
the experimental knowledge of God that 
is infused contemplation remains 
heaven’s free gift always. It is some- 
thing so high, so fine, so wondrous, that 
human language falters and stumbles, 
and is rendered almost powerless to 
express its experiences. Only a few 
great souls like St. Teresa have found 
some way of describing the mystic states, 
and since her time even the great Doctors 
of the Church like St. Alphonsus Liguori 
and St. Francis de Sales have professed 
themselves her disciples in mystical 
theology. 

Father Parente gives us, succinctly, 
the teachings of St. Teresa and the holy 
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Doctors of the Church. It would be a 
great help to the reader, however, if, 
after treating the various degrees of 
mysticism, the author would by way of 
recapitulation draw up a schema of the 
various states and their divisions, indi- 
cating in a word or two their points of 
differentiation. 

In speaking of the Areopagite’s praises 
of mysticism, Father Parente says that 
the original Greek is so powerful and 
unique that it loses a great deal even in 
the best of English renderings (p. 33). 
Why not quote the original Greek then, 
at least in the footnote? There will be 
many clerical readers of ‘“‘The Mystical 
Life’ who could appreciate the original 
language, but who have no access to the 
rare luxury of a Greek Patrology. 

“Primer of Perfection for Every- 
body’’? is the book form of the articles on 
Christian perfection that appeared in the 
Franciscan Herald and Forum. The 
work is divided into twenty-eight chap- 
ters, each one dealing, conference-like, 
with some virtue or means of perfec- 
tion. This little volume is intended 
primarily for the laity, and especially 
for those who have had no previous ac- 
quaintance with spiritual literature; but 
all the chapters are so well constructed 
and divided that priests and Religious 
can also turn to it with great profit. 
It would make an excellent companion- 
text for Parente’s ‘‘The Ascetical Life’’ 
for use in seminaries, Parente’s book 
laying the theological and speculative 
groundwork and Meyer’s little volume 
supplying a presentation of asceticism 
in practice. 

In recent years much has been written 
about the Mystical Body of Christ, but 
primarily with a view of fostering charity 
and piety. Father Friedrich Jirgens- 
meier’s ‘‘The Mystical Body of Christ 
as the Basic Principle of Religious Life’’* 
is a theological treatise from beginning 
to end—documented, solid, complete. 

The first part of the book gives a bibli- 
cal and dogmatic presentation of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body as the 
fundamental principle of asceticism, both 


2 James Meyer, O.F.M. (Chicago, 1946; p. 
184). 

3 Bruce Publishing Co. (Milwaukee, 1946; 
p. 309). 








in general and in particular. ‘‘There 
lies a danger for ascetical theology in the 
very fact that it can be built up from 
so many different fundaments. In as- 
cetic literature this is often manifested in 
a lack of harmony and coherence and in 
the difficulty which exists in classifying 
and developing ascetical theology ac- 
cording to a uniform plan.... In many 
ascetic tracts, the reader will find state- 
ments which are out of place and which 
fail to convince him. Moreover, it is 
difficult for him to discern the principle 
upon which many chapters are founded”’ 
(pp. 92-93). 

“‘Ascetical theology is the instrument 
by means of which the dogmatic truths 
of salvation are applied to the religious 
life. Now, the mystery of the Body of 
Christ is the most eminent of all these 
truths, being the basis for personal spirit- 
ual development”’ (p. 94). 

“Our purpose... is to direct attention 
to the unifying principle which governs 
all forms of Catholic piety in so far as 
they are genuine, and to the common 
source from which every ‘ascetic tend- 
ency’ must necessarily emanate—the 
Mystical Body of Christ’”’ (p. 117). 

Father Jiirgensmeier’s book is written 
in an abstract, and strictly scientific 
style; it is not easy reading. But the 
English is very correct; the book does 
not sound like a translation. The 
solidity of the matter repays one for the 
added effort required to digest it. 

The Newman Bookshop is continuing its 
yeoman service to Catholic literature by 
publishing more and more of the great 
classics of spirituality. Such a classic, re- 
cently published, is Father Lallemant’s 
“Spiritual Doctrine.’’* 

There is a brief introduction explaining 
how the maxims of Father Lallemant were 
noted and preserved by his disciples, es- 
pecially Fathers Rigoleuc and Sorin. Then 
follow 26 well-written pages of the biog- 
raphy of Father Lallemant (1587-1635). 

The main body of the work is divided 
into seven parts entitled the Seven Prin- 
ciples. These are: the consideration of the 
end (happiness), the idea of perfection, 

4 The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis 
Lallemant of the Society of Jesus, Preceded by 
an Account of His Life by Father Champion, 


S.J. Edited by Alan G. McDougall (West- 
minster, Md., 1946; pp. 304). 
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purity of heart, the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, recollection and the interior life, 
union with Our Lord, and the order and de- 
grees of the spiritual life. The principles 
are divided into chapters, and these in turn 
into articles and numbered paragraphs. 
These numerous divisions make the work 
ideal for private meditation. The style is 
never verbose; and yet the treatment is 
not so compressed or jejune that it would 
make fatiguing spiritual reading. 

All the topics treated by Father Lalle- 
mant are eminently practical, and many of 
them read like excerpts from conferences to 
the young Religious whom he labored to 
transform into other Christs. Here is a 
typical paragraph (p. 37): 


‘‘We spend whole years, and often a 
whole life, in bargaining whether we 
shall give ourselves wholly to God. We 
cannot make up our minds to so com- 
plete a sacrifice. We reserve to ourselves 
many affections, designs, desires, hopes, 
pretensions, of which we are unwilling to 
strip ourselves in order to put ourselves 
in that perfect nudity of spirit which dis- 
poses us to be fully possessed by God. 
These are so many ties by which the 
enemy holds us bound, that he may pre- 
vent our advancing in perfection. We 
shall be sensible of the cheat at the hour 
of death, when we shall see that we have 
let ourselves be amused by trifles, like 
children.”’ 


It would be hard to find anywhere a finer 
list of counsels for those charged with the 
formation of young Religious than the ten 
paragraphs of Chapter Six on the ‘‘Idea of 
Perfection” (pp. 63-67). One need only 
read these few pages to understand the 
depth of the author’s spirituality and the 
breadth of his experience in the religious 
life. The detailed and remarkable treat- 
ment of the gifts of the Holy Ghost (pp. 
129-166) is alone sufficient to show the 
reader why Father Lallemant’s work is 
cited as one of the sources in Tanquerey’s 
“The Spiritual Life.” 

“The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis 
Lallemant” is a book that can be unquali- 
fiedly recommended to all Religious and 
priests. 

In marked contrast to the objective 
lucidity of Father Lallemant’s work is the 
rather obscure, and (to this reader at least) 


too subjective work ‘‘Living with Christ in 
God.”> The work is divided into four 
books and each book into short chapters. 
There are some fine passages, of course; 
but the text is punctuated by so many ex- 
pressions of subjective enthusiasm that, 
although the book may appeal to a certain 
class of readers of similar temperament, it 
could hardly be recommended for general 
use. 

Much the same thing may be said about 
“‘Whom Thou Seekest.’’® Here again are 
to be found some worthwhile passages, and 
the chapters are made short enough for use 
as meditations, but the book hardly con- 
tains anything that has not been said be- 
fore and said better—more succinctly and 
more objectively. Yet, this book may do 
much good for a certain class of readers 
whose reactions correspond more or less 
faithfully with those of the anonymous 
author. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


The Pascals and Jansenism.—‘‘We may 
indeed admire the intellectual genius 
and literary ability of Blaise Pascal and 
the earnest asceticism, even austerity, 
of both Blaise and his sister Jacqueline. 
But we must deplore and condemn the 
individual pride that made them un- 
submissive to the authority which Christ 
established in His €hurch,’’ writes M. V. 
Woodgate in the closing sentence of the 
volume under review.! True—but the 
author more than just admires the genius 
and ability of Blaise and the earnest 
asceticism of his sister Jacqueline. She 
is deeply enamored of their personal 
charm, as she conceives it, and feels a 
warm sympathy for them; and being an 
able writer, she communicates their 
charm and her sympathy to the reader. 
Now, heresy is an unlovely thing. But 
the unloveliness of the Jansenist heresy 
is here well-nigh lost amid the trans- 
figuring personalities of the Pascals, 


5 Living with Christ in God. By Berniéres- 
Louvigny. English Version by Sister Mary 
Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D. (New York 
City, 1946; pp. 280). 

6 Whom Thou Seekest—The Soul’s Quest for 
God. Anonymous (New York City, 1946; pp. 
230; $2.00. 

1 Pascal and His Sister Jacqueline. By 
M. V. Woodgate (B. Herder Book Co., St., 
Louis, Mo.). 
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Mother Agnes, Father Andilly, e¢ al. 
The Pascals in their own sentiments may 
not have transgressed the bounds of 
orthodoxy; but they were to all intents 
and purposes the champions of a nasty 
heresy that would transform the warm 
and tender hearth from which the 
Prodigal strayed into a cold prison 
cell to'which he would not be likely to 
return. If Blaise Pascal was as wrapped 
up in Christ as the author says, why did 
he so grievously miss the meaning and 
mercy of Christ? And where was that 
wonderful simplicity, which the author 
says he attained when he wrote the “Pro- 
vincial Letters”? These are classics of 
literary craft—and of speciousness. They 
were a gross slander upon a splendid body 
of men, whose spirit and principles have 
guided numerous souls to the highest 
sanctity, and have been prolific of 
apostolic zeal and success—men whom 
Pope after Pope has eulogized and 
honored, and whose history is one of the 
most glorious in the annals of the 
Church. 


It has been said of the Port Royal 
hermits and nuns that they were “‘as pure 
as angels and as proud as demons.”” The 
author has brought out the angelic side 
well enough; but in her affection for the 
Pascals she has tended, unwittingly 
doubtless, to deal lightly with their devil- 
ish side. If this book had been my first 
introduction to the history of Jansen- 
ism, I would not deem it the unlovely 
and pernicious thing which in fact it was. 
I would like to have had a chapter in 
which the beguiling Pascals were left 
aside for the time, while the Jansenist 
heresy was discussed impersonally— 
with its condemned propositions clearly 
set forth, together with reasons for their 
condemnation. Or if the author prefers 
the ungracious light of history refracted 
in the warm hues of personality, she 
might have somehow built up St. Vin- 
cent de Paul (who gets hardly more 
than mention) into a strong counter- 
personality, and an example of one who 
was so truly wrapped up in Christ and 
so imbued with His sanity, that he in- 
stinctively shrank from Jansenism. 

I regret having to take any exception 
to this work, for it is an excellent piece 
of biography and held fast my interest 


from cover to cover. But Jansenism is 
an ever-recurring heresy in the Church. 
It may even now be spawning in our 
midst in some form or other. And I 
wouldn’t want to see any reader dis- 
armed against it by any foreshortening 
affection or sympathy for individual 
seventeenth-century Jansenists which 
anid might derive from this book. 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Hagiography.—The returning veteran 
and others will be interested in the attrac- 
tively written life of Bl. Nuno Alvarez 
Pereira.! John Mathias Haffert, who has 
given us several interesting volumes on 
Marian devotion and the Scapular in par- 
ticular, now presents this timely life. Nuno 
was a peace-maker who had to fight nearly 
all his life against the Moors to defend 
Catholic Portugal in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Married at an early 
age, he had three children. His wife and 
sons died in a short time, but his daughter 
Beatrice was destined to become the 
mother of a long line of Portugese kings. 

At twenty-seven Nuno found himself a 
veteran warrior, a widower, and an ardent 
champion of the Blessed Mother of God. 
He became a general and the idol of his 
troops. He saw his own brothers fall in 
battle at his side, and he gained many vic- 
tories over the Moors through the inter- 
cession of Our Lady. Red-blooded and 
brave, he could not bear to see intrigue and 
vice at court. He planned the overthrow 
of a queen, and yet inwardly he was in 
truth a peace-maker who finally brought 
peace and glory to his country. Our 
veterans will like Nuno, who stretches his 
hand to them across the centuries. While 
fighting like them for all that he conceived 
to be noble, clean, and true, he shared with 
them the same loathing of bloodshed and 
destruction. Yet, when duty called he was 
the bravest of the brave. 

After his victories Nuno proceeded to 
erect monuments to God and Mary. In 
1389, at the Battle of Valverde, he promised 
to build a special church of great propor- 
tions to Mary, so that Portugal would never 
forget her and her Brown Scapular. From 


1 The Peacemaker, Who Went toWar. The 
Life of Blessed Nuno Alvarez Pereira, Pre- 
cursor of Our Lady of Fatima. By John 
Mathias Haffert (Scapular Press, New York 
City, 1945; pages 224). 
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his own wealth, he had this fortress-like 
church and monastery built on a high hill 
overlooking Lisbon. It was utterly de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake on Novem- 
ber 1, 1775. But Portugal had learned the 
lesson of Mary’s powerful intercession, 
which in our day has flowered into her mes- 
sage at Fatima in Nuno’s land. 

At sixty-three Nuno became a Car- 
melite lay brother in the monastery he had 
built. But he was called once more to 
lead his countrymen to victory against the 
Moors. He promised that Mary would 
save the world. She gave him victory 
also over himself, and adorned him with 
the gift of prayer and miracles. Pope 
Benedict XV beatified Nuno in 1917, the 
year of the Fatima apparition of Our Lady. 
Nuno’s message of Marian devotion and 
confidence in her power is for all of us, but 
especially for our veterans. With Mary 
as our Light and Advocate, we will be 
strong as individuals and as a nation— 
strong in faith and strong in charity to all. 
Nuno’s elevation to the altars in our day 
is indeed a good omen, for the Marian age is 
upon us, and we need ever more examples 
of Marian heroes. In beatifying him Pope 
Benedict said: “It was evidently the 
provident and wise counsel of God to re- 
serve this Cause until now, that a perfect 
example of Christian patriotism might 
shine in the darkness.” 

The book is neatly printed and bound 
and will make a pleasing gift. It should be 
an inspiration to our veterans to face life 
courageously in the spirit of Marian devo- 
tion and service. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M. Cap., 

S.T.D. 


Pamphlets.—The following more sub- 
stantial booklets, all useful and recom- 
mendable, may be of interest to our read- 
ers. 

“Honesty Now’”’ is a series of five talks 
on timely topics by the Rev. John M. 
McCarthy during the ‘‘Hour of Faith.”’ 
“You”’ consists of eighteen talks on Chris- 
tian life problems by Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen; ‘‘Problems of the Post-War World”’ 
contains eighteen significant addresses by 
outstanding Catholic laymen during the 
“Catholic Hour’ (Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind.). Small booklets 
from the same press are: ‘““My Uncles 
Talk it Over,” by Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P.; 
“Converts, How to Win Them” and ‘‘Fools 
for God,” both by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. 

The Radio Replies Press (Saint Paul 1, 
Minn.) offers: ‘‘The Mosaic Manifesto,” 
a loose-leaf, ring-bound explanation of the 
Ten Commandments; ‘“‘New Light on 
Martin Luther,” very timely just now; 
“Theology of Crucifixion,’’ by Rev. Francis 
X. Sallaway, S.T.D., to which a Reply 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, a Protes- 
tant minister, is added; ‘‘Why Squander 
Illness?”’ prayers and thoughts for Catholic 
and other hospital patients. 

“St. Joseph's Sense of Humor’”’ is a anni 
comedy in one act, by Emerson Treacy 
(published by the ‘‘Queen’s Work,’’ St. 
Louis 8, Mo.). 

‘“Maryhouse,”’ 2024 16th Avenue, S., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., distributes a fine 
booklet entitled ‘‘A Renewal of Baptismal 
Vows,” of which a sample copy may be 
had for the asking. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
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